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WHAT IS EXPONENT II? 


Exponent I] provides a forum for Mormon women to share their life 
experiences in an atmosphere of trust and acceptance. This exchange allows 
us to better understand each other and shape the direction of our lives. Our 
common bond is our connection to The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints and our commitment to women. We publish this magazine as a 
living history in celebration of the strength and diversity of women. 
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COVER ARTIST SIATEMENT 


As | search for meaning in my own life through studying women in scripture, | have 

been led to painting images of the divine feminine. This piece came from Ideas found in 
Proverbs (3:13-20) along with scriptures found in the Nag Hammadi Library. Our Mother 
is the tree of life. She is light, She is grace, and judgment, the narrow path of peace. Her 
ways are pleasant, and is the source of the fruit which She gives to us. She is faith. She is 
wisdom. Some may want her to remain ambiguous and mysterious, but | understand her 
to be Pistis Sophia, and the more | learn of her, the more empowered | feel as a woman 
and a human. See more of her work: aerincollette.com 
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SUBMIT TO EXPONENT II 


We welcome personal essays, articles, poetry, fiction, and 
book reviews for consideration. Please email submissions 
to exponentiiart@gmail.com or mail them to Exponent IL, 
219 South Louis Street, Mount Prospect, IL 60056. Please 
include your name and contact information. Submissions 
received by mail will not be returned. 


We are always looking for artwork and photography 
to accompany our writing. Please send jpegs or gifs of 
art submissions to exponentiiart@gmail.com. If you are 
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of Latter-day Saints. Articles published represent the 
opinions of authors only and not necessarily those of the 
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SPIRITUAL FOREMOTHERS 


MARGARET OLSEN HEMMING 


Whoever develops the algorithms for internet advertising 
knows that I am a total sucker for anything that anything 
that will teach my daughter about the powerful, smart, 
creative, brave women who went before her. Show me 
anything that teaches about Marie Curie, Sojourner Truth, 
Frida Kahlo, and Ruth Bader Ginsberg and I will basically 
beg you to take my money. At my daughter’s last birthday, 
as she opened Exponent II’s Illuminating Ladies coloring 
book (available at exponentii.org /shop), Good Night Stories 
for Rebel Girls, and a pack of Ashley Mae Hoiland’s We 
Brave Women cards, my father-in-law laughed, “Looks like 
Margaret picked out the presents this year.” Yep. The truth 
is, I feel almost a frantic 
need for my daughter to 
know about these women. 


Exponent II subscribes to the 
idea that knowing history 
and keeping a record of 
women is crucial. It’s a 

big part of the reason that 
we continue to publish a 
magazine in print: we want 
there to be a lasting record 
of what Mormon women were thinking and experiencing 
during these times. We also look back to the authors 

and editors of The Woman’s Exponent for guidance and 
inspiration as we write and publish. Through the magazine 
and the retreat, women connect to the Exponent II founding 
mothers. Our organization has a strong sense of the 
importance of history and legacy. 


It was that sense of legacy and inheritance that brought 
Pandora and me to the idea of doing our annual essay 
competition on the theme of spiritual foremothers. While we 
are all heirs to the work and words of the women who have 
gone before us, too often those women’s stories go untold. 
They are marginalized to the sidebars of history textbooks, 
thought of as peripheral to the narrative, or reduced to 
caricatures of a stereotyped female: the mother, the starlet, 
the wife, possibly the altruist. We wanted to bring those 
ignored or reduced women into the spotlight, showing off 
their complexity and strength through telling the stories 

of how they have affected women today. We wanted to 
hear about spiritual foremothers who came in the form of 
family members, mentors, women from scripture, fictional 


WE ALLSTAND ON THE SHOULDERS 
OF WOMEN WHO HAVE GONE BEFORE 
US. IF WE WANT OUR CHILDREN 
TO BENEFIT FROM THE WORK AND 
WISDOM OF OUR FOREMOTHERS, WE 
NEED TO TELL THEIR STORIES. 


characters, or history. We asked the question: How have 
these women changed your life? 

The pages of this issue hold the stories of a professor, a 
mother, an accused witch, a poet, a midwife, a grandmother, 
a cartoon character, an awakening feminist and more. Just 
as importantly, they hold the stories of how those women 
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affected the women writing today. “Irene” weaves together 
the story of a Mormon midwife who perished on the Titanic 
with a modern-day miscarriage; “What It Is to Be a Witch” 
tells of how a woman who was killed in the Salem witch 
trials inspired her ninth great-granddaughter to live a life 
of courage. In “The Things We Have Not Said,” Kayla 
Roundy looks at a painful 
family relationship and 
how the conversations that 
do not happen can be just 
as influential as those that 
do. We feature the art of 
Megan Knobloch Geilman, 
who has reimagined famous 
works of art as women 
from Mormon history 

and scripture. Her series, 
“Works of Translation,” 
reminds us that telling the stories of our foremothers allows 
them to live again in a new way. The winner of this year’s 
essay contest, Rachel Rueckert, writes in “Wonder Women” 
about how a simple costume helped get her through one 

of the hardest times of her life, and how a graphic novel 
character exposes our yearnings for the feminine divine. 


We all stand on the shoulders of women who have gone 
before us. Some of them have been forgotten by history. 
Some are just beginning to be recognized for the labor 
they have done. If we want our children to benefit from 
the work and wisdom of our foremothers, we need to tell 
their stories. We need to search for traces of them in our 
own lives, to track what we have inherited, and give credit 
where it is due. Without that work, we quickly begin to 
take for granted what was once hard-won. We return to 
the beginning of discussions and issues again and again, 
unaware of the conversations that have already happened. 
And we lose the gift of anchoring our lives to those who 
stand ready to stand as guideposts as we navigate the 
questions, doubts, and problems that face us. 
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WONDER 
WOMEN 


RACHEL RUECKERT 


WINNING ESSAY 


EXPONENT II WRITING CONTEST 


“If men do not comprehend the 
character of God, they do not 
comprehend themselves.’ 

= NOR a) SNR 


I paused to admire a Wonder Woman tiara for sale during 
the silent action at the last Exponent II retreat. The wooden 
crown seemed well made, perhaps even hand carved. I wrote 
my name down on the bidding sheet. 

“Ten dollars.” 


I checked back again later. My 


*... IF THERE IS A GODDESS 


relented, put the crown on, and grinned. The joy over the 
crown was contagious. 


I thought my shopping spree and moment of fun was the 
end of the whole affair. I was wrong. In the following days, I 
caught myself putting the crown on before starting a difficult 
writing project. Then after a long day at work. Then I put it 
on again before eating my breakfast one Saturday 
morning. My husband walked into the kitchen 

and found me in a robe, wearing the crown, eating 
yogurt. He smiled, then laughed. What are you 
doing?” 


I wasn’t sure. 


At therapy a few weeks later, I decided to take a break from 
talking about my mother’s debilitating psychosis and the 
legal steps I was taking towards guardianship to process what 
was happening with the Wonder Woman crown. 


“Can you say more about why you admire Wonder Woman?” 
my therapist said. 


The list was easy to generate. “She 
is kind, strong, compassionate, 
fierce, confident, capable of learning, 
beautiful, an advocate...” 


signature was buried behind several LOOKING OUT FOR US, 
others. AGODDESS WE ARE ALL Then there was a pause, a burning in 
) p\ [Pe SUPPOSED TO EMULATE, = ™Y throat 
wenty-five dollars,” I wrote. 6 
could justify the cost. This was all for T'THINK SHE'D ACT LIKE “She is a goddess,” I said, mildly 
WONDER WOMAN.” 


a good cause, right? 
I was outbid again. 
“Thirty-two,” I added with more hesitation. 


I’m not one for spontaneous spending, but I surprised myself 
and kept bidding. 


“Forty five,” I scribbled. 


Despite my detestation for princess culture, my heart raced 
as I competed to take the crown home. I knew I could get the 
same thing online for a fraction of the price, but something 
about purchasing the object from the sacred space I'd 
inhabited for two days propelled me to keep bidding. 


The total kept going up. But I was relieved and giddy 
when, after negotiating with my fierce competition, I won. 
I immediately demanded all of my friends try it on. They 


horrified when my eyes sprung 
tears. I thought of Heavenly Mother, 
whose vague presence I have felt at 
various points in my life, especially during times when I felt 
an absence of female role models and mentors. The parallel 
finally hit me. 


You, I, and the box office all agreed that the 2017 Wonder 
Woman movie featuring Gal Gadot spoke to us. Part of the 
film’s resonating success can be attributed to depicting a 
powerful woman in cinema; the world needs more female 
representation. But there was another layer, a deeper draw 
within me. After my therapy session, I decided to learn more. 
What was it about Wonder Woman I found so meaningful? 


I read a book called The Secret History of Wonder Woman by 
Jill Lepore; I was certain some of my admiration would be 
challenged. Wonder Woman was created by Dr. William 
Moulton Marston, the inventor of the lie detector test. 
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Marston, a staunch feminist, became a failed academic 

before turning to comic book writing. Wonder Woman was 
influenced by the early suffragist ideals and political cartoons 
featuring women escaping bonds symbolizing the patriarchy. 


Marston also secretly practiced polygamy. He married two 
brilliant, consenting women who had a tremendous influence 
on Wonder Woman: Sadie Holloway and Olive Bryne. Bryne’s 
mother, Ethel, gained national recognition in a hunger strike 
to bring awareness to birth control access. Bryne’s aunt was 
Margaret Sanger, founder of the early version of Planned 
Parenthood. These strong women inspired and, at times, even 
wrote the character of Wonder Woman. 


Lepore’s book paints a messy history. Wonder Woman has 
been through a lot since her creation in 1941. People critiqued 
the length of her skirt, criticized her reluctance to marry, 
objectified her body, sexualized her bondage and struggle 
against evil men. But people also praised her hatred of guns, 
valued her commitment to truth, applauded her enthusiasm 
for women’s education, praised her moral courage, and 
celebrated her promotion to the Justice League of superheroes 
during WWII (though, much to Marston’s dismay, the editor 
only allowed her to serve in the war effort as a secretary). 


Obsession with modesty? Occasional aspirational shame? 
Polygamy? Built on the backs of strong, forgotten women? 
This all hit home. Wonder Woman, in all her complex history, 
only became more real to me. Much like people’s nervousness 
about discussing or defining Heavenly Mother today, people 
fretted over whether Wonder Woman’s influence was for the 
collective good. 


But one thing is certain; Wonder Woman to date has been 

one of the most popular comic book superheroes of all time, 
despite the relentless debates about who she is and what she 
stands for. Our craving for the Feminine Divine is here to stay. 


My mother continued to spiral, and if I had to admit it, I felt I 
was spiraling too. I had spent hours salvaging her mortgage, 
gathering evidence, and calling different lawyers to take on 
our contested guardianship case. I needed something else to 
look forward to in October. So for Halloween, I hunted down 
a convincing Wonder Woman costume to go with the crown. 
I got a velvet cape, gladiator sandals, and epic body armor. 
Then my spontaneous spending resurfaced. At a costume 
shop, I caught sight of a plastic sword from the 2017 movie 
adaptation. This time my husband, sensing my excitement, 
insisted I go for it. 


As I walked home from the costume shop, I kept swinging 
the sword around, a bit thrilled by a sense of power. For the 
first time in my life, I felt like I understood the scriptural 
messages about the “armor of god.” I now had a visual for an 
ideal female warrior. The physical sword of truth in my hand 
somehow made me feel as if my figurative truth had more 
weight and meaning, even if the sword was only plastic. I 
could see it! I could swing it! I could point the way! I could 


hold onto it for dear life. I could feel less afraid. I could fight 
for what was right. 


But as I brandished the sword on Cambridge Street, not 
caring what the passing cars were thinking, I remembered a 
key moment in the film. After spending a lifetime relying on 
her sword for strength, Wonder Woman reaches a crisis point. 
She learns it isn’t the object that possesses power, but herself. 


She realizes she is a goddess, stronger than she ever believed. 


Maybe Wonder Woman is no more than a sexy comic book 
figure, a money-maker for the capitalists in Hollywood. 
Maybe my pull towards a mysterious Heavenly Mother is 
nothing more than an earthly pining for the motherly void 

in my current life. But I don’t think so. Like everyone, I have 
crises to face. I want an inspiring woman to channel on the 
days when I don’t want to get out of bed, call another lawyer, 
or continue on the harrowing path of rescuing my suffering 
mother without her consent. And if there is a goddess looking 
out for us, a goddess we are all supposed to emulate, I think 
she'd act like Wonder Woman. 


Lepore insists that Wonder Woman “wasn’t meant to be a 
superwoman; she was meant to be an everywoman’” (220). 

I see that kind of divinity as I watch the women in my life 
—1I want them all to try on the crown. I see glimpses of the 
divine in their lessons at church, in their bravery in standing 
up for what is right despite opposition, in their courageous 
careers and parenting. I see the divine in their art, in their 
unspoken care, in their academic achievements, and in their 
written words. I see the divine in their broken hearts, their 
best efforts, and their unique intuition. Collectively, they are 
wonder women. And they remind me that I too have divinity 
within myself. There is strength inside of me, and I don’t even 
need a costume. 


But after the cape, armor, and sword go into storage, I'll keep 
the crown on my desk, ready at a moment's notice when I 
need the reminder. 


MYSTICAL LEANINGS 


ANGIE LON'GIPETDERSEN 


You know how sometimes the phone rings and you 
instinctively know who’s calling? This was one of those 
times, and even though I expected to hear Grandma’s 
falsetto voice on the other end of the line, I was still 
surprised by the call for a couple of reasons. One, Grandma 
didn’t like talking on the telephone. And two, she disliked 
wasting money. This was 1979, and although she lived a 
mere twenty miles away, our 
phone calls to each other were 
billed as long-distance. 


By now I had learned of other premonitions Grams had 
had. They most often seemed to center around death. She 
didn’t explain how she knew...she just knew. For instance, 
she had a premonition that death was at her threshold just 
days before her beloved husband died of a massive heart 
attack in their backyard. He was fifty years old. She also had 
a predictive dream involving funeral flowers shortly before 
her newly married son was the 
innocent victim of a crazed, 
gun-wielding murderer. There 


“TOME SHE WASGRAMS,MY BNE 

I picked up the receiver. SECOND MOTHER...I SPENT 

“Hello?” MANY DAYS AND NIGHTS IN The awful truth was that 
HER HOME OF THE TICKING Grandma would sense the 


“Angie, is everything okay — 
let me talk to your mother.” 
Grams’ words spilled out in 
One, run-on sentence. 


Mumbling a quick reply, I swiftly set the corded kitchen 
phone on the yellow Formica counter to fetch Mom, who 
was folding clothes on her bed...only she was already 
coming toward me with an expectant look on her face. 
Did she know it was Grams, too? I waited, listening to my 
moms side of the conversation: “No, we’re okay here. Are 
you sure? Have you talked with the others?” 


Mom handed me the clean laundry she was still holding 
and then rummaged in the junk drawer for a pad and pencil 
to jot down key words. What was this about? Did Grams 
have one of her dreams? It had been awhile. We didn’t 
really talk about it, and if we did, it was always mentioned 
quietly in clipped words. Sometimes I’d overhear my mom 


yu 


or an aunt refer to Grandma Gates’ “gift.” It appeared to be 
common knowledge amongst Grams’ inner circle, but it was 


not freely talked about nor well understood. 


Grams’ dreams and visitations could best be described as 
premonitions. And this one was no different. Within a few 
days we learned about the death of a distant cousin’s baby 
girl. “Crib death” was what they called it back then. I felt 
terrible for my cousin, but accompanying this sense of loss 
was also relief. Answers, even difficult ones, were somehow 
easier to bear than that anxious space between dreams and 
confirmation. 


CLOCKS, WHERE TIME SEEMED 
PALPABLE AND ELONGATED.” 


impending tragedy but had no 
idea who it pertained to, or how 
it was to be made manifest. This 
was unnerving — both for her 
and her family. One afternoon 

I broached the subject. “Grams, what is it like to have these 
dreams? Do they ever scare you?” 


She took a deep breath. “Sometimes. But at other times I feel 
a great comfort. Here’s the thing...we mustn’t lean on just 
the five senses, honey. We have to use our spiritual eyes and 
ears. They will prepare us for the pains of life.” 


Asa ten year-old, I’d experienced a few life-pains (ear 
infections that resulted in partial deafness, the divorce of 
my parents, ridicule for my coke-bottle glasses and missing 
so much school) but I also knew that this woman with the 
cotton-white hair and aproned dresses had weathered far 
more than I could imagine. She was “Grandma Gates” as far 
as everyone else was concerned, but to me she was Grams, 
my second mother. She had been there since the beginning. 
She was there when my parents were fighting, and she was 
there when they worked. She let me stay with her when 
they divorced and when Mom was busy with “beginning 
again.” I spent many days and nights in her home of the 
ticking clocks, where time seemed palpable and elongated. 


Grams wasn’t a big talker, and the thing about people 
of brevity is that the words they do speak weigh ever so 
heavily. “Don’t let me catch you acting puffed up and 
putting on airs like Mary Ellen Walton,” she’d tell me. 
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“Spoiled folks are short-sighted.” I hoped I would soon 


figure out what it was to be puffed up so Grams would 
never catch me doing it. 


As opinionated as she was concerning conceited people, I 
never sensed any judgment from her concerning my most 
personal weakness. You wouldn't have spotted it just by 
looking at me. I managed to put on a pretty good face. I 
looked people in the eye when speaking, developed a firm 
handshake, and never shied away from a foot race or job. 

I adored my younger siblings, and stood ready to pummel 
anyone who threatened them. I appeared brave enough — 
at least during the day. Nighttime was a different story. 


Grams never said a thing about it. She’d acknowledge me 


as I quickly, quietly explained 
that I just couldn’t sleep alone in 
my room with all those people 


they wanted. I didn’t know what 
? they were saying. If we were at 


/ 
| staring at me. I didn’t know what 
4 


my house, she’d patiently push 
the two twin-size beds together 
and sleep next to me. At her home 
she’d throw back the quilt and let 
me climb in beside her. Somehow 
just being near her and knowing 
that she understood made me 

feel safe and protected from the 
visions floating all around me. 


As a widow, she had the three- 
bedroom, one-bathroom house to 
herself. And even though the back 
bedroom was almost certainly 
haunted (the bathtub was 
freestanding with horrible, clawed 
feet), and the house had not one, 
but two cellar doors (one inside 
and one out), I mostly loved the 
place. Grams did too. I asked her 
about the two front doors. There 
was the one with the knocker and 
mail slot on the outside, and then 
another heavy glass door just four 
feet further inside. 


“It wasn’t originally built to be 

a ‘family-house’. It was a saloon 
where ‘women of the evening’ 
wotked.” Her blue eyes connected 
with mine and she chuckled at 
my expression. “You'll soon find out that people often seem 
like they have two faces or fronts. Anyway, that’s how I got 
the piano.” The old player piano was her favorite piece of 
furniture. 


“Yep,” she continued. “I came here with five young children 
in tow. Grandpa was away working for the Union Pacific 
railroad. We must have looked a sight carrying everything 
we owned all over town. Then someone, maybe from this 
side, maybe from the other, pointed us here. It was for sale 
and a heck of a deal so I bought it on the spot.” 


Her blue eyes brightened as she reminisced on this act 
of fiery independence mixed with divine intervention. 
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Almost on cue, the two ticking clocks cuckooed and donged 
eight times emphasizing Grams’ reverie and announcing 
the dreaded witching hour. “Oh, not bedtime already!” I 
protested. 


“Early to bed, early to rise, you scalawag!” She chided. 
“Don’t ya wanna be healthy, wealthy and wise?” 


I most certainly did, so we climbed into bed and listened 
to the nearby train’s mournful whistle. I thought of the 
Grandpa I never knew, and Grams responded as if reading 
my mind. “I may be alone, but I ain’t lonely. They don’t 
really go anywhere, ya know. The spirit world is right here. 
Good night. Sleep tight. And Angie...pay no mind to the 
shadows. They can’t hurt you.” 


When I snuggled into the crook of her back, she’d call me 
her “little heater.” Sleep descended upon me quickly as all 
the fear, pain and loneliness evaporated like mist. I never 
could figure out how she managed to get out of bed in the 
morning without waking me. She was an early riser and 
since Grandma didn’t drive, daytime was synonymous with 
“walking time.” 


“T prefer to walk,” Grams declared. “It’s good for the 
constitution, and as good as time as any to air any 
grievances with God.” 


When we weren’t walking all over town, Grams granted 
me absolute freedom. I knew she trusted me implicitly. I 
wondered why my ears never seemed to ache at Gram’s 
house. I played in her gigantic apricot tree, walked around 
the neighborhood, read comics on her featherbed, and 
pounded away on the old player piano. I didn’t really know 
how to play, yet she never complained of the racket. “I liked 
that last one,” she’d announce. “Music really brightens up 
the place. They say it’s spirit language.” 


We walked to church every Sunday, and each evening 
she’d read her scriptures “for a spell.” There was a quiet 
calm amidst the ticking clocks, daily chores, and regular 
meals. “Breakfast, dinner, supper,” she’d say. “We don’t eat 
‘lunch.”” 


Grams admitted that sometimes her premonitions scared 
her, but the woman was definitely not afraid of the dark. 
My breath would catch when she’d call out for me to help 
her retrieve some canned pears from the dark, dank cellar 
beneath the house. I watched her carefully as she lifted the 
latch of the heavy, creaking door in the floor (the one hiding 
under a rug) completely ignoring the thick, musty air and 


the spiders that scattered when she finally pulled the chain 
on the single light bulb in the center of the room. “Light 
dispels darkness in more ways than one.” 


I kept the light on as much as possible. As I matured into 

a teen and young adult, I convinced myself that my fear 
was just the irrational workings of a young, overactive 
imagination. Surely all those ear infections and high fevers 
had taken their toll. I was hardly ever afraid of the dark 
anymore. But, even as I dismissed my own experience, I 
never doubted Grams spiritual premonitions. She was the 
“sifted one,” after all. 


It wasn’t until after Grams died, and my own children 
came to me with their dreams and visions, that I allowed 
myself to revisit “the other side.” They were the ones who 
beckoned me to see through the glass darkly. I listened 

as my oldest daughter related with astounding detail her 
dreams of visits with relatives who had long since passed 
away. I listened as my son described his spirit friends and 
the balls of light floating around our house. I listened to 
my other young daughter (the one we named after Grams) 
excitedly talk about the little girl and boy who had died in 
an airplane crash, but would come play with her each night 
in her room. I listened to the “spirit language” of music as 
my children played our piano, and I marveled at how it 
truly did brighten up the place. 


“T’ve never told anyone this,” my husband once told me, 
“but when I was young, I used to hear voices chattering 
all the time. It sounded like I was standing in the middle 
of Grand Central Station. The noise lasted for years until 
one day I shouted, ‘Shut up!’ and it did. It just completely 
stopped.” 


“Mom, I believe that spiritual mentoring and energy work 
is my true calling,” my adult son confessed, his voice full- 
throated — no hushed tones for him. 


Today, I find that long, meditative walks are my favorite 
form of prayer and divine communion. I’ve come to realize 
that my limited hearing and sight have actually gifted me 
with the need to rely more heavily on my spiritual senses 
and occasionally I catch a glimpse of the other side through 
light, symbols, words...and people. They are still here, 
after all. Sometimes I even feel Grams nearby. It especially 
happens after a long day’s work, when I’m lying in bed. I 
don’t know how I know it’s her. I just do. 


“There, there.” I feel her leaning in close. “Pay no mind to 
the shadows, honey. They can’t hurt you.” 
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ARTIST FEATURE: 


WORKS OF TRANSLATION 


COMPOSITIONS BY MEGAN KNOBLOCH GEILMAN 


Photography by Samantha Zauscher 


Tell us more about the series title Works of Translation. Do you see 
yourself as a translator? 


I don’t know if I see myself as a translator, but I feel that 
art in and of itself is such a fantastic mode of translation. 
We are living in an increasingly visual world where images 
direct and inspire and mold us in so many ways. And I 
think that Mormon art and story is worth including in 

that visual history. The 
whole title was informed 
from an Adam Miller 
essay in Letters to a Young 
Mormon about reading the 
scriptures and how when 
we consume them and 
bring them into ourselves 
they are for a time alive 

in us again. It is hard to 
relate sometimes to these 
stories that are so ancient 
and people just write 
them off in our modern 
age, but I think there’s 
still a incredible amount 
to learn and so much to 
see in a new way. That 

is something I’m always 
hoping to accomplish: helping people see old things in a 
new way. To embrace, for a moment, a different perspective 
on a common story and perhaps apply that new perspective 
in a current, personal, workable way. 


How would you describe your artistic process? 


For the most part, it’s very utilitarian. It starts with an 
initial flash of inspiration, usually in response to a request, 
a prayer. Once I see the image it’s a matter of how to make 
it happen. There are conversational prayers along the 

way about certain symbols / objects and when the final 
image is created I only understand about 25 percent of 


“ART IS HIGHLY SYMBOLIC AND 
COMMUNICATIVE — BOTH AS A 
MEDIUM AND AS A VEHICLE — AND I 
WANT TO REALLY STRETCH THOSE 
POSSIBILITIES. MORMONISM HAS 
A RICH TRADITION OF SYMBOLIC 
LEARNING SO I SEE MY USE OF ART 
HISTORICAL REFERENCES AS A 
VEHICLE TO EXPLORE THEMES, 
BOTH MORMON AND UNIVERSAL, 
WHILE USING ART TO EXPLORE MY 
OWN PERSONAL UNIVERSE. * 


what it means, which is just an estimated number because 

I think there’s a lot there that can be unpacked. I try to 
contextualize as much as I can once it’s done but I’m always 
open to viewer interpretations. Honestly, that’s my favorite 
part — I love hearing what other people get out of it and 
sometimes I think their takeaway is even better than what 

I had in mind. But I’ve also really enjoyed discussing the 
symbols I’m confident about and explaining them to people. 
There’s a didactic quality — I 
want people to get excited about 
symbols and symbolic learning 
— which is already so central 

to Mormon worship. Art and 

art history are so synonymous 
with that type of learning that 
it’s easy to access and I see it as a 
wonderful opportunity. 


The actual shoot only takes 
about thirty minutes to an hour, 
but there are months of planning 
and research done beforehand. 
The last piece I did took about 
five months: doing research, 
creating and finding props, 
coordinating the photographer 
and the equipment, renting the 
studio, etc. The set takes a day to a day and a half to set 

up but then once everything is in place, it’s just a matter of 
getting the lighting right with the photographer and making 
sure the shot is as complete and perfect as I can possibly 
make it. There’s very little variation in the final shots. I do 
some work post-production but not much. 


In pieces like “Emma” or “Jane,” did you start with a piece of art you 
wanted to adapt in a new way, or did you start with a person you 
wanted to honor? Or something else? 


With “Emma” it was definitely the person I wanted to 
honor and then seeking inspiration for the art piece to pair it 


“The Girl with a Pearl Earring” by 
Johannes Vermeer is a striking portrait, 
psychologically investigative in nature. 
There is not much we know about the 
original model, and like the Mona Lisa, she stares at the 
viewer as if she has something to hide, but at the same 
time, wishes she could tell us. Emma Hale Smith had a 
rich and complicated relationship with Joseph, especially 
concerning his involvement with polygamy. Her tense 
relationship with Brigham Young also created dilemmas 
for her after the death of Joseph and the exodus of the 


Saints from Nauvoo. Most of what we know about her is 
through the accounts of others — which while partially 
illustrative, are only a snapshot of the truth — and like 
the portrait, we are left wishing we knew more. 


I’ve always admired Emma’s strength and her 
commitment through complex and heart-wrenching 
experiences. She went through extraordinary pains in 
the name of faith and family. This piece is meant as a 
homage to her, her tenacity and all that she endured in 
establishing the Church. —MKG 


“Emma with a Pearl Earring” 
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with. With “Jane,” I had almost no idea what I was making 
the piece about before I created it. It was an image that 
came into mind and there were certain things I knew had 
to be in it, like the hen and the snake and that it would be 
after “Whistler’s Mother,” but there was a lot of discovery 
afterwards about what it all meant and it is honestly one 
of my favorites. The model was one of my Sunday School 
teachers from my youth who was very influential in 
building my testimony and Jane Manning James is such a 
great example of faith and fortitude. Plus, the whole thing 
was shot in an actual LDS church building which I think is 
so cool. 


Are there any art pieces from the past you're itching to reconstruct 
but haven't yet? 


I have several large scale, huge cast pieces that I want to 

do but definitely don’t have the means yet. Botticelli’s 
“Primavera” with a Nauvoo cast is definitely on the list. 

I’d also love to do a Judith and Holofernes: it is such a 

great action scene with a fantastic female lead! Sometimes 

I think it would be interesting to do a series on the classical 
scenes of Christ’s life — the Annunciation, Last Supper, the 
Deposition, etc. I have yet to tackle the figure of Jesus and 
I’d want to do it right so I’m hoping inspiration strikes there 
someday. 


How does your Mormon faith inspire or affect your art? 


Art is highly symbolic and communicative — both as a 
medium and as a vehicle — and I want to really stretch 
those possibilities. Mormonism has a rich 
tradition of symbolic learning so I see my 

use of art historical references as a vehicle to 
explore themes, both Mormon and universal, 
while using art to explore my own personal 
universe. I have no problem calling myself a 
contemporary Mormon artist. Great art deals in 
tensions — growing up and in my developing 
faith I always felt a sense of tension, which 
sounds like it has a negative connotation and 

it can when not kept in check. When I’m at my 
healthiest I find peace in walking and exploring 
these tensions. I felt so validated reading Terryl 
Givens’ People of Paradox because I have always 
felt Joseph Smith’s creed that “by proving 
contraries, truth is made manifest.” We are a 
people of paradox, and that is a wonderful 
thing! It has only become problematic when 
I’ve wrestled with perfectionism or shame and 
want all my t’s crossed and my i’s dotted and 
for everything to make sense at the same time. 
I think God is a very complex being and we can 
approach understanding His mysteries when 
we have faith and wade into the uncertainty and 
unknown of seemingly paradoxical ideas and 
circumstances. 


And my faith is also very central to my process 
— it’s very conversational, a lot of feeling it out 
and praying, going to the temple. In a lot of 
ways it’s helped me heal spiritually and gain 
back confidence in my relationships with the 
Divine when I've been spiritually down. My 
faith and my art have always been intermingled, 
affecting each other in weird and wonderful 
ways and I’m excited to see where it continues 
to go. 
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| titled this piece “Jane” in reference to both Jane 
Manning James and to the moniker “Jane Doe.” “Jane 
Doe” is commonly used as a placeholder name for 
someone whose true identity is unknown or must be 


withheld due to some sort of legal action. 


! feel the historical experiences of African American 
Saints has been anonymizing and complicated to 

say the least. Black Saints can often stand out in 

a ward or branch due to their minority status and 

can face challenges to integration that their white 
counterparts might not have to face. Black Saints face 
the juxtaposition between standing out, but still being 
invisible. 


As a white woman, | don’t feel | can comment much on 
the experience of African Americans in the Church, but 
this piece was a way for me to say “I see you. | honor 
you.” | think we can and should have more works with 
people of color in our own visual culture. 


This piece also has personal significance to me in 
that the model was a Sunday school teacher of my 
youth who was a huge influence on my own personal 
conversion to the Gospel. When | think of 

someone who embodies faith and lives it 

in areal way, | think of J.V. Agnew. 


—MKG 


BEYOND 
THE DASHES 


EMILY UPDEGRAFF 


I teach physiology to students returning to school after some 
time in the workforce, and at the beginning of the course 

I tell them this: we'll be studying the basics, but I hope 

you keep a sense of wonder at the whole because the body 
is more than the sum of its parts. In the scientific lexicon 
something that arises out of fundamental properties but 

is irreducible with respect to them is called an “emergent 
property.” For instance, consciousness is an emergent 
property of neurons. 

Like the fractal patterns 

of a snowflake emerging 
from crystallized water or 
patterned links between 
websites emerging out of 
millions of URLs in the 
World Wide Web, poetry can 
possess emergent properties. 
The words of a poem often 
carry more meaning, or 
different meaning, than 

a literal reading of them 
would relate. In poetry, 
words can sometimes 
accomplish the impossible work of conveying something 

to the reader for which there are no words. For me, no poet 
does this better than Emily Dickinson. Her work has had 
great spiritual value to me as I see meaning emerge from her 


verses. 


Dickinson’s beloved poem about hope is an example. As 
the “thing with feathers,” hope is like a Phoenix, a bird 
incapable of permanent death. My faith in God has been 
occasionally torched by disappointment, by frustration with 
my church, and by the persuasiveness of materialism, but 
it always somehow survives, unabashed by such storms. 
Given her refusal to declare herself a Christian during her 
years as a student at Mount Holyoke Female Seminary, 
Dickinson was almost certainly not writing about hope in 
the context of Christian faith. So how is it that her words, 
chosen so sparingly and intentionally, fit the realities of my 
experience so well? I’ve reacted to dozens of her poems 


“THE BEST POETS ARE PROPHETS 
OF THE SOUL... THEY HAVE SEEN 
AND PUT INTO WORDS OUR 
INTERIOR WORLDS BEFORE WE’ VE 
EVEN CREATED THEM. IN THIS 
WAY DICKINSON’S POETRY LEANS 
TOWARD INFINITY, OR AT LEAST 
TO A PLACE FAR ON THE HORIZON 
WHERE A FUTURE READER AWAITS.” 


with, “How did she know that?” The answer is, I think, in 
her restraint. By holding back from explaining herself in 
detail, she allows the reader herself to supply what comes 
after all those dashes. The reader gets as much meaning 
out of a Dickinson poem as she brings to it. In her superb 
biography, Lyndall Gordon proposes that Dickinson’s 
poems “work when. . . applied to a reader’s life. It’s 

a mistake to spot Dickinson in all her poems; the real 
challenge is to find ourselves. She demands a reciprocal 
response, a complementary act of introspection. .. . Her 
dash is not casual; it’s a prompt, bringing the reader to the 


my 


brink of words. 


This is not unlike reading the words of prophets recorded 
in scripture, which we liken unto ourselves. I’ve heard 

the American pastor and poet Eugene Peterson say all the 
prophets were poets, and I think he’s right.* Likewise, the 
best poets are prophets of the soul because they have seen 
and put into words our interior worlds before we’ve even 
created them. In this way 
Dickinson’s poetry leans 
toward infinity, or at least to a 
place far on the horizon where 
a future reader awaits. 


Very few of Dickinson’s 
contemporaries were able to 
appreciate her work, with very 
little of it published in her 
lifetime. It’s not that she was 
totally unwilling to publish; 
there were a few attempts 
with editors, and Helen Hunt 
Jackson fervently believed in 
her work. But for the most part, critics thought her poetry 
unfit for publication. Gordon notes that if, three decades 
after Dickinson’s death, the fellows at Oxford declined to 
elect T.S. Eliot a fellowship because of the peculiarity of 

his poems, “How could the guardians of convention in the 
1880s lend themselves to originality in a woman who was 
‘wayward’ ?”4 Dickinson did not follow the editorial advice 
she received, and her poetry probably survived because it 
was spared the standards of publication. Yet she knew her 
powers and continued to write, leaving an oeuvre of over 
1700 poems, some written on scraps of paper, some bound 
in little books, perhaps meant to show she knew their worth. 


We learn it in Retreating 
How vast an one 

Was recently among us -- 
A Perished Sun 

Endears in the departure 
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How doubly more 
Than all the Golden presence 
It was -- before -- 


There’s a perception, repeated in Billy Collins’ introduction 
to a collection of her poetry, that no one knew the extent of 
Dickinson’s writing until her sister happened to find it in 

drawers and trunks after her death. This is not exactly true, 


though it is an understandable mistake given Dickinson’s 
reclusiveness. Her family certainly knew her as a poet, as 
did a few correspondents. Her father excused her from 
housework so she could write in the pre-dawn hours every 
day, asking only that she bake the household’s bread since 
he preferred hers.° Her sister Lavinia and brother Austin 
knew, though they did not read her work, as did the two 
women her brother loved in his lifetime — his wife, Sue, 
and his mistress, Mabel Todd. In fact, following Dickinson’s 
death in 1886 Mabel Todd quickly acquired and laboriously, 
and with fastidious accuracy, typed Emily’s poetry on an 
early home typewriter to prepare it for publication. Her 


work cut across Sue’s understandable proprietary feelings 
about the poetry (Emily and Sue had been intimate friends) 
and gave rise to a feud over publication rights that lasted 
two generations. 


What else did these few intimates know? Did they have 
an explanation for Dickinson’s reclusiveness? The legend 


of her withdrawal from society following a failed romance 


arose after her death and was solidified by her niece in 

a 1924 publication, Life and Letters.’ But the real reason 
may have been much different. In reviewing doctor visits, 
prescriptions, family medical history, and other evidence 
not to exclude Dickinson’s own poetry, Gordon makes 

a convincing case that the poet suffered from epilepsy. 

The disease was much feared in the 19th century and it 
would certainly have been hidden from public exposure. 

If Dickinson suffered from this “cleavage in my mind /as if 
my brain had split,” that could easily be the reason she felt 
unable to leave her father’s house, or even entertain visitors 
at home. 
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THE DIFFICULT 
VERB 


MARILYN BUSHMAN-CARLTON 


Only if he lays her down 
with permission, 

pleating a pillow 

beneath her sleepy head, 
should he do it. 

If lying down 

is what she chooses to do, 
only she 

has the capability 

to lie down. 

If yesterday she lay down, 
or if she has lain down 

any number of times before, 
it is because she 

has done so herself. 

Then, she lay 

her body 

across the sofa or bed 

and perhaps closed her eyes. 
If she were laid down 
yesterday, but without 

her permission, 

someone else, 

probably someone stronger, 


did the laying 
of her lighter body, 


perhaps conveying it 
across his arms. 

If he has laid her down 
one or afew times, 

he might have done so 
of his own volition 

and without her say so. 
Perhaps he drugged 

or otherwise 

rendered her incapable 


of giving her permission 


and she, therefore, 
should not have been 
laid down by him 

or by anyone else 

on, say, arumpled bed 
or on anything else 
anywhere at all. 


Gordon finds evidence that there was a romantic love, a friend 
of the family, but this relationship flowered in Dickinson’s late 
forties and early fifties, after her parents had died, and many 
years after the supposed heartbreak. We’ll never know why 
this widower, a judge in the Massachusetts Supreme Court 
named Otis Phillips Lord, wasn’t a subject of her writing.’ We 
do know she did not marry him. Perhaps by then solitude 

was too dear a habit. Marriage probably would have hurt her 
writing; she certainly saw what it had cost her mother, who 
“Rose to his requirement, dropped /The playthings of her life/ 
To take the honorable work/Of woman and of wife.” And yet, 
if Dickinson’s isolation was imposed by epilepsy rather than by 
her own agency, that puts a particular lens on her life. I feel the 
pathos in this: 


A Door just opened on a street -- 
I -- lost -- was passing by -- 

An instant’s Width of Warmth disclosed -- 
And Wealth -- and Company. 

The Door as sudden shut -- and I -- 
I -- lost -- was passing by, -- 

Lost doubly -- but by contrast most -- 
Informing misery -- 


To be clear, there’s no evidence she felt sorry for herself. On the 
contrary, she may have noticed that the confining expectations 
for women in her time combined with her private difficulties 
gave rise to a fertile place for her powers to develop. “Essential 
oils are wrung,” she wrote, “the attar from the rose /Is not 
expressed by suns alone /It is the gift of screws.” Here are more 
words that resonate across time for me, as I think of things I’ve 
done in spite of my troubles and setbacks, or even because of 
them. 


I see two particular themes in Dickinson’s life and work that 
are spiritual touchstones for me. First, she practiced her art 
with little external encouragement or validation. This speaks 
to me as someone who is learning to live without the comforts 
of validation from figures of authority. As a young Mormon 
girl, I learned to reference people in authority to know what 
was good and true, but that way of knowing is not very useful 
to me now, and Dickinson’s work encourages me to trust 
myself. Secondly, her demand for “reciprocal introspection” 

in order to draw meaning from her poetry points me toward 

a method for living without that authority. Unlikely as it may 
have once seemed, my own observations and experiences are a 
fundamental source for emerging truth. And so in Dickinson’s 
confidence in herself as a “Nobody,” I claim her as a spiritual 
foremother. 


On the other hand, Dickinson as an artistic recluse whose 
sheltered life gave her time and space for writing isn’t 
something I relate to. Unlike Dickinson, I steal writing 
time in irregular snatches measured in minutes, not hours, 
I manage my household, work for pay, and value my 
social life. It’s curious to me that such resonant poetry 

was written by a woman I don’t relate to biographically 

or temperamentally. In other words, I relate to the work 
more than the woman who created it, but I don’t think 
Dickinson would have minded because, though her poetry 
is often deeply personal, she never meant it to be revealing. 
Biographers have had to peer deeply into circumstantial 
evidence and her own sometimes cryptic lines to put 
together a probable narrative of Emily Dickinson’s private 
life. 


So while I can’t draw clear parallels between Dickinson’s 
spiritual journey and my own, her poetry has made a 
powerful contribution to my spiritual life, which is to show 
me the validity of my own emerging truth. It’s a needful 
antidote to living a religion that relentlessly directs me to 
defer to authority, to trust my own compass only insofar as 
it points to a preapproved conclusion. With singular self- 
possession, Emily Dickinson turned aside the expectations 
of religious and social conformity, and with a rare form of 


A TRIBUTE TO HER MOTHER 


SHARON LEWIS 


intuition wrote her truth into poems that become ever more 
appreciated as time passes. If I can recognize my truth in 
the words of a poet who died a century before my birth, 
who lived a quiet life that was odd even in the eyes of her 
contemporaries, then there must be something to it. 


NOTES 


1 Gordon, Lyndall. Lives Like Loaded Guns: Emily Dickinson and her Family’s 
Feuds. (New York: Viking, 2010), 111. 


2 “Entering into What is There,” OnBeing.org, Last modified December 22, 2016, 
https:/ / onbeing.org / programs / eugene-peterson-entering-into-what-is-there / 


3 Helen Hunt Jackson was a professional writer, poet, and activist for Native 
Americans. Her best known books are the bestselling novel Ramona, which 
Dickinson read, and Century of Dishonor, a nonfiction work exposing how Native 
Americans had been displaced from their lands and ill -treated. In 1876 she wrote 
to Dickinson, “You are a great poet, and it is wrong to the day you live in, that you 
will not sing aloud. When you are what men call dead, you will be sorry you were 
so stingy.” (Gordon, 207). Dickinson and Hunt corresponded until Hunt’s death in 
1885. 


* Gordon, 251. 


5 Billy Collins, ed. The Selected Poems of Emily Dickinson. (New York: The Modern 
Library, 2000), x. 


6 Gordon, 82. 

7 Gordon, 340. 

8 Gordon, 168. 

Final note: The poems cited in part in this essay are, in order, “Hope is the Thing 


with Feathers,” “I felt a cleavage in My Mind,” “She Rose to his Requirement,” 
“Essential Oils are Wrung,” and “I’m Nobody! Who Are you?” 


1929-2018, LONG-TIME EXPONENT II SUBSCRIBER & SISTER 


My mother was the present and physical embodiment 
of all of my foremothers and I felt the weightiness of 
her DNA. I could sense the trickle of voices and traits 
that appeared in her voice, her hands, the fold in her 
eyelid. As she aged, and her own voice diminished, her 
foremothers’ voices seemed to gain strength. They were 
strong, brilliant women with grit, like her, and like me. 


She was the elegant socialite, negotiating any 


intellectual and cultural situation with grace and 
inclusiveness born of good manners. She was the 
metaphorical pioneer woman who drove her own team 
of oxen across the plains, tearing away her skirts and 
expectations and leaving them on the underbrush as a 
signal to those following that the trail was rough but 
someone seemingly small and fragile went before. She 
was convinced of the truth of her convictions. 


There was no give-up in my mom. Not intellectually, 
not morally, and not physically. In her 89th year, she 
continued to bravely ask questions and confront 
answers and lack of answers. She had the strength of 
perfect faith that ensured she did not fear curiosity, 
and thinking, and opening herself to new thoughts and 
fresh viewpoints. I grew up with Exponent II sitting on 
the coffee table in my home. My mother passed away 
in January 2018. She was my muse, my inspiration, and 
my hardest critic. She would have been proud to see 
my art on these pages. 


—JULIE LEWIS 
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FINDING COMFORT IN 
THE UNCOMFORTABLE 


HILLARY CAMPOS 


Every time I start reading Ibsen’s play A Doll’s House 

with a new audience of 9th graders, their reactions to 
Nora are the same. My students label Nora as a trophy 
wife, a shopaholic, a narcissist, and a gold digger. They 
immediately see Nora through her husband’s eyes: she is 
a “twittering lark” and a “bustling squirrel” with no other 
purpose in life than to waste money and look pretty. 


And for the first half of Act I, those characteristics are true. 
As a typical housewife in 
1879, Nora succumbs to her 
husband's every wish. Her 
husband, Torvald, picks out 
beautiful dresses for her 
and calls her silly names, 
and she responds with all 
of the love of a dedicated, 
sycophantic bride. But 
Nora is much more than 
the stereotypical housewife. 
As her true characteristics 
unfold throughout the play, 
Torvald eventually learns that Nora is not the doll he always 
imagined her to be, just as he is not the husband Nora 
imagined. 


This realization is a painful moment for both of them. As 
Torvald rants about his “horrible awakening” to Nora’s 
true character and the “unutterable ugliness of it all,” 
Nora “looks steadily” at Torvald “with a growing look of 
coldness in her face.” After eight years of marriage, they 
finally see the truth about each other, and because they are 
at an impasse, Nora makes a bold decision. In an event that 
caused a social uproar in 1879 (Ibsen even had to change 
the ending of the play to appease some audiences!) and 
unsettles my students today, Nora leaves her husband, her 
house, and her children and ventures out into the world 
alone. In the last moment of the play, she shuts the door 
behind her (I like to believe she slams it), and the curtain 


closes. 


Torvald, as well as many audiences over the years, argues 
that Nora’s decision to leave her home is selfish and 


“I SEE NORA AS A WOMAN WHO 
WANTS PEOPLE TO FEEL A LITTLE 
BIT UNCOMFORTABLE BECAUSE SHE 
KNOWS THAT IN THAT DISCOMFORT, 
THERE IS ROOM FOR GROWTH, 
DISCUSSION, TOLERANCE, AND, 
EVENTUALLY, UNDERSTANDING.” 


childish. How could she, after all, leave her own children? 
He reminds Nora, “Before all else, you are a wife and a 
mother.” But Nora knows that her duties to herself trump all 
of those other duties. She tells Torvald, “I believe that before 
all else I am a reasonable human being, just as you are — or, 
at all events, that I must try and become one. ... Ican no 
longer content myself with what people say, . . . 1 must think 
over things for myself and get to understand them.” 


I’ve read these lines many 
times in my life, and 

yet I don’t think I really 
understood what Nora was 
saying until this past year. 


Several years ago I lived ina 
neighborhood with several 
other Mormon families; I was 
immediately welcomed into 
the neighborhood Mormon 
mom group when we moved 
in. We did almost everything 
together. We created a running group: half of us would go 
for a run while the other half watched a dozen or so children 
under the age of five. We took turns babysitting each other’s 
children so we could each have several date nights every 
month. We often shared Sunday meals together. We took 
evening strolls with our children around the neighborhood 
(and with six adults and ten children in tow, we must have 
looked like a rag tag parade). We even enjoyed the same 
guilty pleasures as we watched The Bachelor together every 
week. 


Our children loved each other. On a typical school day, 
my 8-year-old son would run into the house, drop off 
his backpack, and yell “I’m going to play” before I even 
had time to say hello or ask him about his day. Soon he 
would be wielding lightsabers or playing tag or jumping 
on the trampoline with the Mormon crew around the 
neighborhood. 


It was wonderful to find a niche where we belonged. But in 
spite of that immediate acceptance, it didn’t take long for 
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me to figure out that I was the black sheep of the Mormon 
moms. I was the only working woman among the group, 
which meant that I wasn’t always available in the evenings 
for girls’ nights. And the first time I showed up at the 
neighborhood pool with a bikini and pierced belly button, I 
knew that I stood out. After all, I was the only woman there 
who wasn’t entirely covered up. 


In spite of my differences, I honestly believed that I was 

an accepted member until a year ago, a few months before 
my family and I moved out of state. My husband had to 
move out quickly, so we decided I’d stay behind for six 
weeks with our 2-year-old and 10-year-old and pack up the 
house on my own. But I needed help, and not once did my 
Mormon mom group offer to lend a hand. 


The day before I moved, one of the Mormon moms held 

an intervention with me. In a two-hour lunch meeting, she 
told me that I was selfish and ungrateful and unkind. She 
told me that her kids, who had spent countless hours at my 
house, were uncomfortable around me. She told me that I 
was a bad friend and a bad example. She told me that my 
son was a braggart and that her children disliked him. She 
brought up every fear and doubt I’d ever had about myself 
and my family and exposed them in a cruel and ugly way. 


That’s when I knew how Nora felt. Just as Nora had 
invested eight years in a husband who could not accept her, 
[had invested three years in a friend who could not accept 
me. I have wrestled with the words she said to me. They 
hurt me. They haunt me. But ultimately they’ve helped me 
realize that I certainly don’t fit into the Mormon mold. And 
I don’t want to. 


Nora’s struggle has been my struggle as a Mormon. The 
Torvalds in my life have always tried to tell me what my 
most sacred duties are and how I should live my life. My 
mom and dad raised me to believe that being modest was 
more important than almost anything else. I’ve been in 
Relief Societies where women gossip cruelly about the 
handful of women in the ward who had chosen to have 
breast augmentations, not realizing that I, too, had elected 
to have this surgery. When I got my nose pierced, I was 
terrified to show up at church because I feared I would be 
immediately judged — and I was: at a temple recommend 
interview I was asked to remove my piercing because I was 
influencing the Primary children in a negative way. 


For a long time, like Nora, I listened to these Torvalds. I 
tried to be the perfect, conservative housewife for many 
years by living a double life. I never told my Dad that I wore 


bikinis because I couldn’t bear to think of his judgment. I 
never told my church friends that I had surgery because I 
was sure what they would say. I kept my true feelings inside 
because I didn’t want to face judgment and criticism from 
my real family or my ward family. 


But it just didn’t work for me, and I realized that it didn’t 
need to work for me. Like Nora, I am a reasonable human 
being: “I can think over things for myself and get to 
understand them.” As I’ve matured both temporally and 
spiritually, I’ve realized that, like Nora, I also “can no longer 
content myself with what people say.” I have to be me. 
Edgy, rebellious, faithful, Mormon me. 


When the Mormon moms turned their backs on me, the 
other Mormons saved me. The inactive family in my 
neighborhood helped me move all of my big furniture out 
of the house when ward leaders made no effort. My home 
teachers, who also had been shunned by the ward for 
voicing unpopular opinions, stepped in and helped me pack 
up my house and watch my kids. My visiting teachee took 
time to check in with me and buoy me up. I felt like Nora: 
those who I thought cared for me, in the end, did not. 


I can’t say that my 9th graders get as much out of A Doll’s 
House as I do. I don’t know that they’ve seen enough of the 
world to realize how relevant Nora is. But for me, this play 
is a spiritual experience. I see Nora as a brave, courageous 
woman who knows her own value and worth. I see Nora 
as a woman who can’t be bothered with what others think. 
I see Nora as a woman who wants people to feel a little bit 
uncomfortable because she knows that in that discomfort, 
there is room for growth, discussion, tolerance, and, 
eventually, understanding. 


To all those Torvalds in the world — the ones who told 

me that my mom was unrighteous because she decided to 
work outside the home; the ones who tell me that my nose 
piercing sets a bad example for the children in our ward; the 
ones who say that I’m a terrible mother because my sons 
look unkempt as we walk in the door late for church almost 
every Sunday; the ones who tell me that I need to have more 
children, and the many more I haven't met yet — to all of 
those Torvalds I simply choose to shut the door and live my 
own life. 


Because, honestly, Nora could use some company out there, 
and who better to join her than me? 
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ALETTER 
TOMY 
DAUGHTERS 


If | had ten minutes to tell my daughters, 
Harper and Vera, everything | want 
them to know about the topic of 
marriage and family, here is what | would 
tell them: 


No matter what occurs in your life, you have a 
Heavenly Mother and a Heavenly Father who love 
you unconditionally. Everyone is a member of the 
family of God, and this all-inclusive family consists of 
two perfect, incomprehensibly loving, all-knowing, 
merciful Heavenly Parents. 


I would tell my daughters that their dad and I are flawed; 
we make mistakes all the time, but our preeminent goal in 
life is to help them live happy, healthy lives — whether or 
not they are coupled. We, and their Heavenly Parents, desire 
their happiness and fulfillment as individuals above all else. 


I would tell my daughters, “You are the stewards of your 
destinies. Make decisions using your brilliant minds in 
concert with your strong hearts, while listening to the 
Great Still Voice. If you get married, you will hear a lot of 
prescriptions at church about how to have a happy family, 
but it is up to you and your partners to determine how to 
direct your families’ lives.” 


I would tell my daughters that their worth is infinite, 
whether or not they get married, whether or not they 
become mothers. No. Matter. What. 
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I would tell them the story of my life, how I was married 


in the temple at age twenty and divorced by the time I 
was twenty-four. How my parents who had married in 
the temple twenty-five years earlier also dissolved their 
marriage that year. How I was determined to not repeat my 
mistakes and endured eight years as a divorced woman in 
the Church before I met and married their dad, who was 
well worth the wait. How it takes two committed people 
to make a marriage work and that most problems in a 
marriage are co-constructed, but sometimes it only takes 
one person to destroy it. How God intends for couples 

to function as equal partners and to direct their families 
together. 


I would tell them that after marrying their dad, the journey 
to parenthood would take five years and countless infertility 
treatments. At age thirty-six, I finally became pregnant 

with triplets only to discover eight weeks later that two of 
the babies no longer had heartbeats. We grieved privately 
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because there isn’t an acceptable public mourning process 
for miscarriage, especially when miscarrying multiples. I 
would add that my experiences in the church as a divorced 
and then later infertile woman were two of the most painful 
of my life. 


Sarah Sedgwick Anderson is one of seven LDS women artists who formed 

a collective called the Sedgwick Society; a name that the group developed 

in a sheep herding hamlet of the Yorkshire Dales and ancestral home for all 
people with the surname, Sedgwick. After spending time in this place where at 
least two of the women claim origin, the group felt a powerful divine calling; 


with your partner as soon as possible after a conflict. In 
other words, make up. Take responsibility and apologize 
when you behave in a way that is unkind. Make a loving 
gesture — no matter how small — as soon as you can. If you 
don’t have the words, use actions like a smile or the offer 

of a hug. The words “I’m sorry” are the most important in 
any relationship, even more important 
than “I love you,” but that’s a close 
second. (These concepts, the most salient 
I learned from my training in marriage 
and family therapy, are especially 
important with young children because 
they almost always conclude that they 
are bad or wrong if a parent doesn’t own 
his or her mistakes.) 


to create artistic work to honor and reflect the lives of their ancestors and 


artistically tell their stories in a way that has never been told. 


The group is collaborating on a book titled, “Book of Lives” centered on 


artistically representing the lives of their ancestors, which will be accompanied 
by a gallery exhibition. These are early sketches of Sarah’s collection based on 
the life of her Danish pioneer ancestor, Elizabeth Ericksen Hansen. 


I would share with my daughters the best advice I ever 
heard about how a couple should make decisions: “ Your 
Grandpa Dunn once told me that if he and Grandma 
disagree about a decision, they don’t move forward with 
any decision until they both agree. It can take a lot of time 
to work out conflicts or disagreements, and it’s okay to do 
nothing until a mutual decision is made.” 


I would emphasize that whether or not to marry someone is 
possibly the most important decision they will ever make. It 
is okay to take time making that decision. It’s okay to never 
marty. It’s okay to turn down a marriage proposal, call off 

a wedding, or even elope (but I would grit my teeth as I 
said the latter). Your marital status does not determine your 
worth. There’s nothing you need to do to qualify for God’s 
love. 


I would tell them that the most important work in a 
relationship is the continual improvement of how you treat 
your family members or those with whom you are closest. 
These relationships are the most precious gifts. You won't 
regret any amount of effort you invest in these relationships. 
The more you invest, the more you stand to gain. 


I would tell my daughters to remember one thing about 
how to have a healthy relationship: repair your connection 


I would warn against apologizing for 
things that aren’t your fault. Doing this 
damages you and your relationship. 
However, taking responsibility for your 
mistakes is critical for any relationship 
to thrive. Of similar importance is 
communicating your feelings and 
needs so the other person isn’t left the 
impossible task of reading your mind. 


I would tell my daughters that relationships — family 
relationships in particular — are often fraught. Family 
systems function best when there’s a healthy balance 
between the needs of each family member and the needs 
of the family as a whole. It’s impossible to strike a perfect 
balance between these often competing needs, so all adult 
family members are responsible for caring for themselves 
and determining how much they can care for others without 
compromising themselves. The tension between meeting 
the needs of self and others can be overwhelming. When in 
doubt, confer with God. They listen to even the faintest of 
prayers. 


I would tell Harper and Vera that the happiest and most 
successful marriages are built on a foundation of friendship. 


I would teach them the concept of mutuality, the coming 
together of two interdependent people who treat each other 
with mutual respect. Mutuality exists when each person’s 
feelings and needs are valued and tended to, when both 
sacrifice for each other and support each other in achieving 
their individual and collective dreams. 


I would urge my daughters to prioritize self-care and their 
needs as individuals no matter the stage of life they are in. 


The ability to tend to any relationship necessitates tending 
to your own needs first. I would tell them that two-thirds 
of all conflict in marriage is unresolvable. It’s how a 
couple works to resolve the one-third that is resolvable, 
and the way a couple communicates about the two-thirds 
that isn’t resolvable, that matters. If they asked me how 

I know this, I’d show them the studies by Drs. John and 
Julie Gottman, and I would recommend they read every 
one of their books. 


I would tell my daughters that when all else fails, pray. 
And then listen. Help will often come in the least likely 
of ways. You don’t have to navigate these most important 
relationships without divine help. Help — heavenly or 
earthly — often comes only after one asks for it. And 

yet, there is this thing called grace that makes up for our 
imperfect ability to relate to others and even to God. 
Watch for the ways God blesses your efforts to have 
positive relationships despite your flaws. 


I would tell my daughters that nobody knows how to 
function perfectly in a family or in a marriage. There 

is no perfect family or perfect marriage. It takes years 

of practice, trial and error, and learning about healthy 
relationship principles to improve how you relate to those 
closest to you. The same goes for your family and friends; 
everyone is a work in progress. You shouldn’t expect 
more of yourself than you do of others. Be gentle and 
patient with yourself and others on this lifelong journey of 
discovery. 


I would tell Vera and Harper that almost everyone can 
benefit from psychotherapy at some point in their lives. 
Seek out individual, couples, or family therapy when at an 
impasse in your relationships or when suffering or stuck 
at any point in your personal life. Read every book about 
relationships and parenting by the foremost relationship 
experts and any good book you come across. 


I would conclude my advice-giving speech about 
marriage and family to my daughters by sharing with 
them the most important thing: love makes a family. The 
author of the most compassionate, soul-filling love is Jesus 
Christ. Seeking to emulate how Jesus loved people will 
teach you, better than I could, how to create meaningful, 
eternal relationships. Jesus is less concerned about your 
marital status or family composition than he is about 
how you treat yourself and others. He cares about your 
happiness. He cares about your family’s happiness. He 
cares about you. 


IRENE 


AMBER RICHARDSON 


“God will you please send me a woman? Someone who knows what 
this is like. I can’t relate to the men I read about in the scriptures 
anymore — and I need a woman. Please, I need a woman.” 


In October 2011, I’d composed a lengthy list of questions prior to 
General Conference. Standard procedure. Sunday afternoon, a 
question popped into my mind with uncharacteristic spontaneity. 

“T wonder if anybody Mormon was connected to the Titanic?” The 
thought passed. I laughed. After so much silence from the heavens it 
didn’t seem likely that that question was getting answered in General 
Conference. 


You can imagine my surprise when near the end of the session, 

not quite four minutes into his remarks, Quentin Cook segued his 
teachings on tragedy into a history lesson on the unsinkable ocean 
liner. “There were at least two Latter-day Saint connections to the 
Titanic,” he said. By the time my vertigo because of the coincidence 
had passed, Elder Cook had reached the really important part. Her 
name was Irene Corbett, and she was a midwife. What I knew after 
listening to his speech was this: She died when that ship sank, and 
she would be my answer. 


Knowing these things, of course, didn’t change Irene’s story. And I 
was about to discover that there was quite a bit lurking under the 
surface there. Her story was a kind of sea-buried wreck itself. 


Anna, my best friend, was in her second trimester with her first baby, 
Sequoia. We had brought Irene to life together. I had written the 
screenplay and played Irene on screen, but Anna was the one who 
gave me the courage to do it. We were texting one evening about 
attending a poetry slam. She was going to bring her sister and her 
sister’s friend. Thirty minutes into the slam she still hadn’t turned up. 


“Are you here?” 


“No. Something weird just happened. Like pregnancy weird. And my 
on-call nurse thinks I should go to the ER. So I think I’m going to go.” 


Later messages revealed that her gestational sac was hanging out 

of her cervix and that she’d been moved from the ER to Labor and 
Delivery. She was only 18 weeks along, so I knew almost immediately 
that there wasn’t much that could happen in Labor and Delivery that 
could save this little one. It would take a miracle, definitely. 


“Where are you? Where are you? Where are you?” I must have 
screamed it at God a thousand times. God had made me a promise, 
and what I had experienced felt like the complete desecration of that 
promise. At some point I think I wanted Irene to rescue me — to pull 
me out. But no, Irene is a midwife, and midwives do not rescue. They 
hold space. 
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I visited Anna in the hospital that night. I was worried 
about her. Her husband, Paul, was out of town. You could 
see it in her eyes — the apprehension, the fear. If you know 
Anna, really even at all, you too would probably react with 
intensity to seeing those emotions in her demeanor. They’re 
so completely antithetical to who 

Anna is, at her core. I can’t think 

of a person who’s taught me more 


niece of President Joseph F. Smith, decidedly did not feel the 
same way. 


The way Irene’s grandson tells the story, Irene had made up 

her mind to go. She and her father went to see the prophet, 
because Irene figured that since 
she was going to be in England 
for six months anyway she'd like 


about gratitude and sunbeams “WHERE ARE YOU? WHERE to be set apart as a missionary. 
and trusting than Anna. ARE YOU? WHERE ARE YOU?” The prophet did not give his 

I MUST HAVE SCREAMED blessing. He’d already spoken 
So [held her hand in the rigid with Irene’s mother-in-law, and so 
way that I usually do and IT AT GOD A THOUSAND he duly informed Irene that she 
something fumbled its way TIMES... AT SOME POINT I had a duty to her husband and to 
through my teeth and I cried a THINK I WANTED IRENE TO her family. 


little and so did she and I prayed 
prayed prayed for God not to 
pain Anna like this. “She’s already 


RESCUE ME — TO PULL ME 
OUT. BUT NO, IRENE IS A 


This didn’t change Irene’s mind. 


suffered so much in this last MIDWIFE, AND MIDWIVES 
year,” Ireminded Him (and Her). DO NOT RESCUE. THEY Next morning I was up early. I 
I drove home, but I didn’t really HOLD SPACE put on a dress. It was a Sunday. 


sleep. 


It was such a familiar scene to 

me. But still. I can’t quite put into 

words how much it hurt me to see her on the prow of a 
sinking ship. 


Why did Irene go to London? 


That’s a question I’ve asked God many times. Nobody 
seems to know the answer. Her parents and siblings were 
so grief-stricken by the tragedy that they burned almost all 
her letters and personal effects. Irene’s three children were 
too young to remember anything. And so what we have 
now are mismatched puzzle pieces passed down through 
hearsay over the hundred years that have elapsed since that 
fateful night. 


What is clear is that Irene wanted to go to London to study 
anti-septic midwifery. The infant mortality rate was high in 
Utah at the time, and the school Irene had been accepted to, 
The Lying-In Hospital, was the first in the world to merge 
germ theory with birth work. 


Irene did have three children at home. And she had a 
husband, Walter, who didn’t want her to go. But for some 
reason she persisted. She had the support of her parents, 
Levi and Mary Colvin, who mortgaged their farm to pay for 
her schooling. Her mother-in-law, Mary Harris, the favored 


I fretted around for an hour or 
two before driving to the hospital. 
The thickness that hung in Anna’s 
room quickly relayed to me that 
things had not improved. Anna still thought that they 
might. I wondered if perhaps they could. 


The answer was in my heart already. Irene went to 

London because God called her to go. But who would 
believe such a thing? Would God call a woman to leave her 
family and travel to the other side of the world to pursue 
advanced training? By itself it’s far enough outside cultural 
expectations surrounding who God is and what He (and 
She) will ask of a woman. But when you pile on top of it that 
she died — that her breath and heartbeat ceased in what 
has to be the greatest maritime miscarriage there ever was 
— well, it seems like the moral of the story speaks for itself. 
And yet God told me that Irene was a woman of great faith. 
And in his own way, Quentin Cook said the same thing. 
“She was careful, thoughtful, prayerful, and valiant.” 


And besides all that, I saw her in myself. It made sense 

to me that her path of revelation could be misunderstood 
by those she loved; it even made sense to me that it could 
take her, lifeless, to the bottom of the icy sea. Because in a 
very real and figurative way that was where my path of 
revelation took me. 
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I crave to know more about Heavenly Mother than I do. 
But among the many gifts Anna’s miscarriage gave me was 
this: from now until forever when I think on Her, my mind 
is filled with an image of Anna on that hospital bed, and the 
choice that she made. 


Anna chose to move forward with the birth knowing that 

it would and only could be a death. Choosing it despite the 

promise of life and health she’d carried in her womb for the 
previous 18 weeks. It was a very visceral moment of agency. 
The Eve kind. 


I didn’t know about her decision initially, as I had gone 
home to eat once Anna’s mother had arrived. After I 
finished my meal, the Spirit said to me in an unmistakable 
voice, “Leave your house at six.” So I did, and I returned to 
her hospital room a few minutes after the pitocin had been 
administered. 


What neither Anna nor I realized was that miscarriage 

is still, for all intents and purposes, a birth. Shorter in its 
duration, sure. But all the other trappings, the water, the 
blood, the contractions, the soul moans you’ve never heard 
and surely never wanted to, they would all be present and 
accounted for. 


I remember Anna, bloodied and crippled with pain. The 
anesthesiologist arrived with his needle, but too late for it to 
take effect. He grabbed Anna and flipped her body over in 
the midst of screams that still tear through my ears and the 
rest of me. I cannot adequately express the horror that is a 
miscarriage. 


I’ve wondered why Irene didn’t make it off the ship. She 
was one of 22 second-class female passengers who didn’t. 
Quentin Cook put forward something I heard from Don 
Corbett, Irene’s grandson. “She didn’t get into one of 

the lifeboats because, with her special training, she was 
attending to the needs of the numerous passengers who 
were injured in the iceberg collision.” 


But my research has indicated that nobody was injured. At 
least not in the collision. 


If you’ve seen James Cameron’s Titanic, you probably have 
a frame of reference for the third-class passengers. The 
historian I talked to said that they weren’t truly locked in 
the bottom of the ship. Even still though, many of them 
would have died down there, as the iceberg tore its way 


through the hull, and those lower compartments were the 
first to take on water. 


Fifty-two third-class children died — 52 out of 79. 


Irene had been working with mothers and children of the 
lower caste during her time in London. Prostitutes. The 
uneducated. The homeless. One of the postcards she sent 
home that wasn’t destroyed describes how she would pick 
fleas off of the babies who came to The General Lying-in 
Hospital. So I like to think that she was down there. With 
them. 


Of course she was. 


And suddenly there she was. Sequoia. So tiny. So unready 
for the world. She had a fragile little body colored like a 
grape. Beautiful. The way her tiny toes and fingers rounded. 
Her cheekbones visible and her eyelids too. 


A few hours later I sat parked in my car outside my 
darkened house. I wailed into the steering wheel. I cried for 
what could have been. I cried for Anna and Paul, and for the 
many things I didn’t understand. I cried for Anna’s grace, 
for her courage, grateful for her strength to let go and to 
clutch. 


And I also cried in a different way. I cried to the Lord for my 
own strength to let it go. 


Time does quietly change things, doesn’t it? Although it 
took one hundred years for a general authority to give that 
speech, Quentin Cook did, and Irene was exonerated and 
remembered anew. Within a year of her miscarriage Anna 
conceived again, and now lives in the chaotic glory that is 
mothering twins. 


And for me? I did let it go. Over time, almost imperceptibly, 
somehow I — myself — rose from the waves. Slowly the 
confusion dissipated, the grief healed, and the anger faded. 
Many of the questions are still there, but now they sit beside 
me alongside Anna and Irene in a circle of old friends. 


How can I measure what Irene has taught me? She validated 
my questions. She secured my resiliency. She facilitated my 
faith. She enlarged my compassion. She showed me how to 
sink, and how to rise again. She showed me Christ. 


To put it simply: I was reborn, and Irene was my midwife. 
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POREMOTHERS 


In the final issue of The Woman’s Exponent, Annie Wells Cannon, daughter of 
Emmeline B. Wells, wrote a tribute to the paper’s early contributors, her literal and 
spiritual mother and foremothers. It’s remarkable how rapidly early Utah women 


created a literary world for themselves in the midst of frontier life, and as | reflect 
on how The Woman’s Exponent was an outlet for women’s creativity so many years 


ago, | see that its editors and contributors are truly our spiritual foremothers. They 
championed each other’s work and created a space for writing that might not have 
otherwise found a home. This remains part of the culture and mission of Exponent 
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Il today. Next, “Rituals With My Mother” from Exponent II offers a brief, gorgeous 
glimpse into a mother-daughter relationship. Finally, Olea Plum’s piece from a 
series on Biblical women at the Exponent blog describes Hannah’s singular path to 
motherhood and to devotion. Essays have been edited for length. 
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EARLY LITERARY WOMEN 


OF UTAH 


ANNIE WELLS CANNON 
Assistant Editor 


The hardships of pioneer life are not generally very 
conducive to the cultivation of the finer qualities of the 
mind and soul. The making of new homes and conquering 
desert wastes naturally calls forth all one’s energy, and 

the tired work-worn body would naturally require all the 


faculties of the mind to assist in providing life’s necessities. 


For many years after the settlement of these valleys, there 
was a dearth of literary work, and it is not hard to find the 
names of those few who found solace and comfort in the 
use of the pen. The pioneers of Utah are a very different 
type of people, to those who generally seek new homes in 
unclaimed territory. They were, as is well known, a people 
of strong religious sentiment and innate refinement. 


Eliza R. Snow ranks as our first literary woman. We know 
that as a girl she was the author of a prize story published 
in Godey’s Ladies Magazine, and was also requested by a 
committee to write a requiem on the death of John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson, which occurred on the same day - 


July 4, 1826 - the nation’s birthday. Her style is doctrinal 
and lofty rather than musical and tender. Her great hymn 
called “The Invocation,” better known, however, as “Oh my 
Father,” would immortalize her name among the Latter-day 
Saints, had she written nothing else. Her prose writings, 
with the exception of two books, are not in collected 

form, but most of them are in the different numbers of 

The Woman's Exponent, and contain many interesting and 
instructive paragraphs. 


Perhaps the fire of poetic genius has burned in no woman’s 
soul more freely than in the soul of Sarah E. Carmichael. 
Miss Carmichael came to Utah with her parents when quite 
a child. She was born in New York. Even as a schoolgirl she 
wrote beautiful verses. In fact, her most beautiful poems 
were written in her young days. Her poem, “The Stolen 
Sunbeam,” which is the story of the discovery of gold, 

was selected by William Cullen Bryant for his collection of 
American poetry, thus giving her a wider field of readers 
than most of our literary women attained in early days. 


Emmeline B. Wells may well be classed among our early 
literary women, having written a great many stories and 
poems which she styles “fragments,” in her early days, even 
when a little girl. Her first published poem, however, is 
called “Friendship,” and was printed in the Millennial Star 
in 1844. About 1853 she wrote an ode to Deseret in which 
the wind on the desert is beautifully described. In the hymn 
book we have four of her songs, the best known of them, 
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“Our Mountain Home so Dear.” 

Mrs. Wells’ literary work has been 
confined almost altogether to the 
columns of The Woman’s Exponent, 

the periodical which she has edited 
and published for the past forty 

years, and within its pages are stories, 
editorials, histories, treatises, and 
verses, all showing the versatility of 
the author. She is of that strong type of 
womanhood which faces all oppression 
for a cause she feels to be just, and 
deems no sacrifice too great in the 
cause of righteousness. Her artistic, 
sensitive, and romantic temperament 
has made life’s struggle doubly hard, 
but she has valiantly fought the battle, 
and, the Lord be praised, is with us yet 
to give us words of encouragement and 
love. 


Mrs. Hannah T. King contributed 
largely to Utah literature in some fine 
prose writings. She published two 
small books in paper covers, which 
are much treasured by the few who 
possess them. One is a collection of 
verses called “Songs of the Heart,” 
and the other is a book of essays called 
“Women of the Scriptures.” Mrs. King 
was an English lady of fine education 
and accomplishments. She was most 
dignified in manner, and took quick 
offense at any remark or act in her 
presence which in any degree flavored 
of rudeness or ill manners. Her later 
writings were also confined to the 
columns of The Woman’s Exponent, to 
which little paper she was a frequent 
contributor. She was also a fine letter 
writer, and cherished among her many letters from noted 
people, one from the great author, Victor Hugo. 


Emily Hill Woodmansee, still another of our English 
women who has given many splendid thoughts clothed in 
poetic phrase to the people, found place for her expressive 


thoughts through The Woman’s Exponent and Deseret News. 


She has written twenty of our finest hymns, and her songs 
are sung in many lands. Her themes are mostly religious, 
and her style lofty. Whenever she was in doubt or fear, 
sufficiently to resort to divine guidance, she seemed to 
receive an answer to her petition in verse, which, on the 
inspiration of the moment she would indict. 


Louisa “Lulu” Greene Richards, beloved among the people 
for her children’s stories and poems, was the first editor of 


The Woman's Exponent, then a young woman just beginning 
her literary work. Mrs. Richards has written a great deal 
for the public, and published one volume of poems called 
“Branches that Hang Over the Wall,” surely a most poetic 
name. She conducted for many years the department for 
little folks in the Juvenile Instructor, and has been a frequent 
contributor to the Children’s Friend. 


Many times during this narrative, mention has been made 
of the little periodical The Woman’s Exponent, which in this 
issue closes its career. The paper has been the medium 
through which many of the Utah writers first came to 
public attention, both men and women, and has formed 


el 


in its service the medium through which nearly all those 


mentioned in this article have expressed their best thoughts. 
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RITUALS WITH MY MOTHER 
DEBORAH BANFORD 


My home is made of rituals. I know that no one will ever 
make me laugh as much as my older brother. Driving 
anywhere with my father guarantees a lively discussion of 


politics, ethics, frustrations. With my 
mom two things are certain: she will 
share with me the best breakfasts I can 
imagine; she will pack my bags better 
than I could ever do. 


Breakfast 

Breakfast with my parents at home in 
San Antonio is more than just food, it is 
a table-top sacrament. “Good morning, 
Ratona.” They have called me “little 
mouse” since elementary school. I 

sit before the food, laid out on bright 
mismatched plates. As my father gets 
ready, Mom and I share amusing stories 
about the dog, my dad, our dreams. I 
tell her the one from last night about 

an angel. “I swam with him. But we 
swam in our clothes. He was the most 
beautiful boy I had ever seen — bright 
hair, stars in his eyes. His complexion 
was perfect, rosy-cheeked. We never 
discussed his position in life; I just knew 
he was an angel. Anyway, he seemed 
physically perfect, except he had a tooth 
missing. Finally, I date this beautiful 
man, an angel — perfection, right? And 
he’s missing a tooth.” 


Mom peels a mango for me as I speak. A 
tiny world in each hand, naked yellow 
pulp. Don’t eat a mango unless you can 
share it with a South American. They 
know how to make the carving knife 
flash like a hummingbird, pulling the 
meat off in bright strips. My mother, 
taught well by her tias, her aunties, 
knows which particular combination 

of yellow and red coating identifies the 
perfect mango. She knows when the 
amount of give beneath the fingertips is enough, ripe, ready 
to be lanced. 


As my father comes to the table, Mom peels the mangoes. 
The strips shine on my plate. She leaves the fist-sized seed 
for herself, sucking on it. “Here is where the best part is,” 
she says lustily. Then smiling, “Good-looking boys give 
kisses like mangoes.” All I can do is laugh. 


Packing 

She scarcely talks as her hands move. No, not move. They 
spread like wings. She folds my clothes into creases, her 
head bowed the entire time, as if preparing a sacrament. 
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(opposite) “Cross-sections of Thought: White Matter” | Nicole Woodbury | nicolewoodbury.com 


Folding is a way of not crying. It is the way hands cry. They 
do. Instead of wringing or twiddling, they function when 
there is nothing left to do. 


There is a place beyond grief, 


preconceptions to Hannah. He sees her mouth moving 
silently, and her hands gesturing, and says “How long wilt 
thou be drunken? Put away 
thy wine from thee.” Hannah 
doesn’t allow his judgment to 


beyond tears. This is where I THERE IS A PLACE BEYOND send her away, and she chooses 
meet my mother each time I am GRIEF, BEYOND TEARS. THIS IS not to speak in righteous anger 
preparing to leave. She told me WHERE I MEET MY MOTHER... against him. She explains her 
the first ie I left that things SHE TOLD ME THE FIRST TIMEI Rerigese with in and 
would be different from that humility, and Eli sends her away 
point on. She said it with tears in LEFT THAT THINGS WOULD BE with an assurance that the Lord 


her eyes. I have found this to be 
true. I love her more now. Iam 
wiser about her. And two weeks 
ago as I unfolded the deliberate 
geometries of her packing I 
found some truth among all 
those clothes: it is a pact between us. Packing. A benediction 
that says, “You will arrive safely,” that promises, “You will 
always come back to me.” 


Exponent Blog 
August 19, 2016 


WOMEN OF THE BIBLE: HANNAH 
OLEA PLUM 


In a culture that grants power and ascribes divine favour to 
mothers, Hannah is childless. Her husband, Elkanah, loves 
her and does what he can to soften the hurt, rather than 
seeing her barrenness as a sign of the Lord’s disfavour. He 
has faith in Hannah’s goodness, and his love for her doesn’t 
depend on her ability to produce heirs. Her sister-wife, 
Peninnah, though, makes her worry, and sends her weeping 
away. 


Elkanah gently questions her desires and expectations, 
asking, “Why is thy heart grieved? Am not I better to thee 
than ten sons?” But Hannah knows the desire of her heart 
—and she trusts in the power of the Lord. She goes to the 
temple, and offers a covenant: if He will remember her, and 
give her a son, she will give him back to the Lord. 


What does this tell us about Hannah, that she doesn’t give 
away her desires to comfort her husband? That she allows 
Peninnah’s words to hurt her, without retaliating? The child 
she prays for is between herself and the Lord, not for the 
sake of her husband, or to spite her enemy. A son will be 

a sign that the Lord remembers her, and the thing that she 
offers to Him as an expression of her devotion. 


Eli, the temple priest, brings his opinions and 


DIFFERENT... [HAVE FOUND THIS 
TO BE TRUE. [ LOVE HER MORE 
NOW. LAM WISER ABOUT HER.” 


will grant her petition. 


When she bears a son, she 
names him Samuel: “God has 
heard.” She tells Elkanah her 
plan to bring the child to live at 
the temple once he is weaned, and he trusts her decision. 
Hannah stays away from the yearly sacrifice at the temple, 
until it is time to bring Samuel. Although Elkanah offers a 
bullock to the Lord, when their son is weaned, the scriptures 
tell us that she alone offers Samuel to the Lord. When it 

is finished she, like Miriam before her and Mary after her, 
prays a song. 


Her song begins with the personal — her heart rejoicing 
because her horn and her mouth receive strength over 

her enemies through the Lord — and then she praises 

his holiness and power. In words Mary will echo in her 
Magnificat, Hannah rejoices that “they that were full have 
hired out themselves for bread; and they that were hungry 
ceased,” and prophesies about the rising strength of Israel, 
through the coming anointed one — a reference to both the 
king her son will anoint when he is grown, and to Christ. 


Hannah increases her agency through making and keeping 
covenants. She has emotions and desires, but also a deep 
groundedness that comes from recognising her strength 
through the Lord — even at a time that others would say 
she has no such strength. We hear no more of Peninnah, 
and of Elkanah only that he returned home. Hannah’s 
story, though it is about motherhood and marriage, deeply 
reaffirms her personal righteousness, and the importance of 
her individual desires. 


Reading the story of Hannah reminds me that I have agency 
in my relationship with God, and that I can keep covenants 
of my own making. Her willingness to offer the desire of her 
heart to God prompts me to find what I should offer, and 
her song of rejoicing asks me to consider how I can express 
my worship. I want my life to be full of the gentle strength 
that Hannah displays, allowing others their own path in this 
life, but not letting them sway me from what I know to be 
my own. 


oa 


THE THREADS THAT RUN 
THROUGH US 


ANN NESLEN 


I arrived at university at age nineteen, young and 


directionless, looking for a fresh start but without a clear 
path of what I should do with my life. I picked courses with 
wild, uninformed stabs at the offerings. One class, Creative 
Nonfiction Writing, ended up being a gift that I could not 
have anticipated. 


The class was taught by first year professor Sadie Milbank. I 
didn’t know at the time that we needed each other. Because 
of my late admission, I was desperate to fill my schedule 
and took two classes that semester from her, as they were 


the only two left. Later, I realized, due to Dr. Milbank’s 
newness to the university, she too was likely desperate to 
fill her classes or risk cancellation. We were journeying the 
terrain of the college campus together. 


Dr. Milbank was painfully thin, her dark hair stick straight 
with a fringe of bangs. She had mantra beads strung around 
her fragile wrists and made a slight noise every time she 
waved her hands in the air. I liked that gentle noise of the 
beads clicking together, which became the background to 
the essays she would read during class. She had a cadence 
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to her voice not unlike a storyteller on National Public 
Radio. I found it graceful, smart, and articulate. Her reading 
voice soothed me like a child on a mother’s lap, and I 
trusted her judgment implicitly. I was young, wide-eyed, 
and hopelessly idealistic. 


You wouldn’t know it was her first year teaching in 
academia — from the first moment she entered the 
classroom she took command of the class with a maturity 
and calm assurance I had never witnessed in any woman 
Thad known. I was captivated by her. I wondered about 
how she used those beads — did she pray? Were they for 
meditation? I also wondered what she ate. Perhaps she had 
an eating disorder like me. But probably not, I concluded, 
because when she spoke, I was most certain she held 
some far-off wisdom that went well beyond the anxiety 
of exacting calorie counts. She was 35, accomplished, 
advancing her teaching career, and working toward 
publication. Could she be my future? I hoped so. 


This is how it begins, this bond, this foremother attachment, 
with awe and a certain belief that these women we look to 
offer us infallible guidance. But this gentle introduction to 
writing wasn’t without its jolts of growing pains. In that 
cold basement classroom, we studied literature from the 
marginalized; we uncovered the pathways of race, gender, 
sexuality, and power. Dr. Milbank brought painful, poignant 
discussion to our mostly Mormon, all-white classroom. 

She pushed us in directions I had never gone before, out of 
the box and into the field of our own vulnerabilities. She 
encouraged us to explore our past stories and sift through 
the untouchable to see what was there. 


Recently, Amazon has brought me to the most current 

list of my professor’s writings, just at a time when my 
thoughts on her were beginning to fade. I crack open my 
copy of her book and dive into the first essay. It’s filled with 
loss and beauty. The words are a phoenix rising from its 
ashes. Sadie’s words about her new book echo the lessons 
that rattle around inside me, “What I have found,” she 
writes, “is that writing about loss is actually writing about 
wholeness, that what you think is empty or abandoned is 
actually the very stuff that makes you whole. In my losses 
Iam connected to all the losses in the world around me, 
So I cannot actually be empty or alone.” I think about the 
wounds that writing heals. This practice of touching the 
scars of others, moving closer to sore spots, hearing the 
words they use to describe them — this is what it is to 
mourn with those who mourn. 


That semester at the university, I began grappling with 


hard issues in my life through writing. I wrote about my 
grandmother’s deteriorating health and my own newly 
discovered diagnosis of a lifelong illness. Seeking guidance 
in the process of breaking this silence, I sat in a chair in Dr. 
Milbank’s office, furiously bouncing one leg off the other 
while I waited for her as she left to pick up some files and 

a cup of coffee. It was cold outside, the trees outside the 
second story window bare and swaying from the canyon 
winds that were tormenting the students on the sidewalk 
below. I kept my coat on, almost as a protective layer against 
what I was about to expose of myself when she came back 
in the room. She sat down with a small dish of plain cottage 
cheese and pineapple teetering on a stack of books on a 
small bookshelf behind her. I can’t say that I was surprised 
that she ate so little and I found myself taking mental note 
of how to follow her example. 


“Ann,” she began, “Let’s talk about what’s working well in 
this piece.” 


She leaned in, pulling the chair with her across the carpet. 
Perhaps she saw my hands shaking as I held my paper in 
my hand with her notes on it. I set it on my lap to steady the 
pages and take the focus off my nervousness. 


“T like these parts here,” she said. And pointed to my 
descriptions of my grandmother sitting alone in her chair 
while the family was in another room whispering what to 
do about her health. 


And then she pointed out the places that needed work. I 
could see she was being careful. She held the writing of 

her students with respect and value, regardless of how the 
writing turned out. “Could you tell me more about what 
you mean by this?” It was a paragraph describing me sitting 
on the edge of a papered doctor’s exam table. My writing 
only vaguely touched the emotional edges of my diagnosis. 


“How were you feeling at the time? What were your 
thoughts?” She encouraged me to get to the truth of the 
experience. Where I had heaped words around the truth, 
cloaking it from the chill of exposure, she stripped them 
back down. Had she not held a safe space for what would 
come of this process, perhaps I wouldn’t still be writing. 


Dr. Milbank taught me what it means to receive a story in its 
entirety, as it is told, and what a balm this exchange can be. 
Often, hearing a story told in vulnerability cannot be fully 
received without tapping into your own. Having someone 
on the other end of those words to recognize them, and even 
more, relate to them, reflects our shared humanity, and it 


means we see one another as we are. 


I couldn't help but feel connected with a teacher 

who knew and edited my very deepest thoughts and 
expressions, whose office served as much as a therapy 
office as it did a course in writing. I can still hear 

the compassion in her voice as we spoke about my 
experiences. I leaned on her courage as I took on the task 
of unearthing the words that were inside me. She gently 
offered an extension to my deadline when my illness 
spilled off the page and into my real-life interactions 
with her class. And she offered guidance when I ran into 
roadblocks as I tried to weave my life experiences with 
my grandmother’s. 


Long before Brene Brown’s Ted Talk on vulnerability as 
a spiritual practice, Dr. Milbank was teaching her classes 
to speak the unspoken and to write to find healing in 
the pain. She was giving me lessons on atonement, 
redemption, and wisdom. I was given the gifts of radical 
truth-telling and lesson-learning, which always follow 
when truth is spoken aloud. 


I cannot extract myself from the points of connection 
that keep coming up with Dr. Milbank’s name on 

them. Years after class ended, I stumbled on her voice 
speaking about her writing on a podcast. Hearing her 
bewilderment over the foreign Mormon community she 
was introduced to when she began teaching pulled me 


back to that first semester where we were new together. 


That familiar voice gave rise to her struggle in carving a 
place for the stories of her religious students. I realized 
we were both struggling to hear and love the wider 
expanse of humanity. 


“When you link the moments together,” Dr. Milbank 
notes, in her book, “ a kind of story unfolds but it is not 
one with a tidy beginning, middle and end. It is the gist 
of story, the gesture toward story. And the reader must 
then bring her experiences into the meaning-making 
process.” 


At nineteen, I thought she walked on air. Fifteen years 
later, holding the collection of her writings, I look down 
at her book sitting on my coffee table, and see what 
was always there. A young anorexic who grew up in an 
unstable world, she was scared running, just like I was, 
and rose to her beauty nonetheless. This is the great 
lesson of my professor: We have more in common than 
we first suppose, and we are made whole as we tell the 
story together. 


NINE MONTHS 
POSTPARTUM 


KATHRYN KNIGHT SONNTAG 


You don't remember, so | tell you 
under the maple 

ow | was the bridge 

that landed you safely 

under a full summer moon. 
was the parted veil. 


tell you also, though not in words, 
how | have never 

felt so disconnected 

from the earth 
and the heavens 
that | breached 


not in sound but in force 
used to move up my legs, 
vibrations grounding 
me here, the light above 
grounding me there. 


wanted to be 

the constant revolving sun 
for you, son 
dropped like an arrow, 

but instead | am 

the molted skin of an unclaimed 
creature—full dust and wind— 
trying to understand 

ow everything left me 

when | had you. 


How, with your shimmering 


suns do burn out, how 

this gorgeous spreading maple 
will one day succumb 

to a break in its bark, and give way 
to spores, then beetles, 

then woodpecker. Emerald 

nosses instead of wood. 


tell you, | think it’s okay to mourn 
the loss of things we cannot name, 
as what tethered me 

became shadow, as the infant you 
rolled down my back 

your grey beard waving. 


—from the dirt, from the | Am—thunder 


small life, | mostly think about death, how 


“Mother and Child with Lilies” | Annalee Wood | annaleewood.com 


THINGS 
WEHAVE 
NOT SAID 


KAYLA ROUNDY 


It’s well past midnight. My sister’s forehead is 
heavy on my shoulder and finally damp with the 
sweat of sleep. It must be two hours since she 
crawled down from the top bunk to hide from 
the shouting. I know my brothers lie awake in 
the next bedroom, waiting for this to stop. We 
don’t know if they’re going to break things, or 
each other, or our family. We have school in the 
morning. 


My parents don’t allow us to close our doors 

at night, so we hear every unmuffled word of 
their argument from the living room. They’re not 
fighting about money or sex, thanks be to God. 
They’re fighting about God Himself, as they have 
been for some months now, ever since my dad 
did The Thing. My mother’s not going to church 
right now. She’s angry with him, and Him, and 
all the hims like the bishop who tell her what He 
wants. 


I don’t remember many of their words to each other or the 
number of Sundays we went to church with just my dad. 

A lot of words. A lot of Sundays. But our brains, steeped 

as they were in grief and disorientation, retained only gray 
fragments of memory from that time, and this is one: my 
sister’s wet forehead. And I remember these words from my 
mother: “You had no right.” 


I shift my sister’s sticky skin from my shoulder and roll on 
my side. The faint green paint in the hallway glows from 
the light of the living room. I need dark. I need quiet. Three 
of the four living room lights have burned out bulbs, and I 
wonder how many more months until they’re arguing in the 
dark. 


Iam so sick of them. 
“You had no right,” she says again, and her voice is angry 


but not yet broken. Her anger stirs up sparks that catch my 
own flashpoints. She’s the one who has no right, no right 
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to take our family apart, on earth or in heaven. We've lived 


with her rules, her hedges around the law — no shorts, 

no face cards, no caffeinated soda, no earrings — for the 
promise of that eternal family, and now she’s chucking it 
because my dad asked the bishop to release her as Relief 
Society President, which the bishop promptly did. She was 
not consulted. 


In my dad’s defense, it’s been a rough year. My mother 
suffered a head injury when she was rear-ended, and she’s 
still spinning. A woman she’d been loving back to church 
committed suicide. The entire basement was overtaken 

by potential visiting teaching routes, and we were eating 
cheese sandwiches with packets of Arby’s sauce most nights 
a week. She wasn’t eating anything. She’s still not. 


I leave my sister under the blankets. I won’t be shouting. I 
don’t need to. Iam on fire, a full year of seminary and three 
years of Young Women’s lessons for fuel as I call them to 
repentance. My words to my dad are short: stop fighting 
with Mom. Be nice to her and give her what she wants. In 
retrospect, reasonable advice for any husband. 


a 


My mother, I ask her if she loves us. If she wants us to be 
a family. She says, “More than my own life. More than 
anything.” I tell her she can’t have that if she doesn’t do 
what she’s supposed to. 


Looking back now, I can’t believe I did that. 


She didn’t tell me it was more complicated or how much she 
hurt. She didn’t tell me I was wrong. She didn’t even tell me 
to go back to bed. She could have destroyed every thread of 
my young testimony in that moment in only a few words. 
But her mother-heart kept those things silent so that I could 
keep my faith. 


The next morning, my dad retreated to his woodshop, 
where he spent the next 
twenty-five years and 
counting. My mother 

got on with her life. A 
few weeks later, she got 
a job at a bookstore. She 
accepted a calling to play 
the organ in sacrament 
meeting. I asked her to 
show me how to take the 
light fixtures down so I 
could replace the bulbs. 
Our family kind of, sort 
of, worked, and she never talked to me about patriarchy or 
the pain-price of her belief. 


I didn’t even begin to understand until we were in the 
temple, ten years later, when I learned that the cost of my 
temple marriage was to give up my friend Jesus and look 

to my soon-to-be husband for salvation. I looked, but all I 
could see of that boy was the back of his head, which wasn’t 
particularly reassuring, so I looked to my mother instead. 
As she helped me tie the umpteenth bow, I kept my eyes 

on her trembling fingers and not her face, for fear I’d start 
crying and ask how she could let me do this. How she could 
let me be erased this way. How she could stand it for herself. 


I never asked, and she never volunteered any answers, 
but she got what she wanted: all four children married in 
the temple and an abundance of grandbabies. Her eternal 
family. 


A few years ago, she was released from another calling, 
nursery leader, at the primary president's request. My 
mother took it hard, as she always has. This time, the 
primary president requested the release because she felt 
my mother’s testimony of the restored gospel did not meet 


“IT WANT TO ASK MY MOTHER...[AFTER] HER 
DECADES-LONG WRESTLE WITH FAITH 
AND DOUBT. I CAN’T ASK HER, THOUGH, 
BECAUSE THE VERY FACT I HAVE THESE 


QUESTIONS MEANS SHE’S FAILED AT THE 
ONLY THING THAT SHE WANTED, THE 
ONLY THING THAT MATTERED TO HER...” 


standard. I still want to shake this woman, to scream at her 
that she doesn’t even know what testimony is. This woman 
does not know the testimony required to keep showing 

up to serve when that service is deemed lacking. She must 
believe that women who feel the cut of sacrifice do so 
because their faith is weak, not that they continue despite 
their pain because their faith is strong and desperate. Of 
course, I said none of those things. I don’t even know this 
woman, only my mother, who seems to be the forever 
exception to the promise that God will qualify those whom 
He calls. 


I’m now the age my mother was when my dad went around 
and over and above her for an outcome he believed in her 
best interest. Perhaps it was. I have my own complicity in 
that event to contend 
with. [have my own 
questions too, questions 
about the nature of God 
and my relationship with 
Him, what He requests, 
and what He requires. I 
want to ask my mother 
these questions, because I 
think she’s learned some 
Truth in her decades-long 
wrestle with faith and 
doubt. I can’t ask her, 
though, because the very fact I have these questions means 
she’s failed at the only thing that she wanted, the only thing 
that mattered to her, more than her own life. 


I wonder how she would feel if she knew that I pray 

now, unrelenting, with my head unbowed and my face 
uncovered. I wonder if she has met the same God I 
encounter, who is only rarely recognizable in Sunday 
lessons. I wonder what she sees when she looks at my 
daughters, with their red curls, whether she thinks they 
deserve more and better than supporting roles in their own 
spiritual destinies. I wonder what my girls see when they 
look at me and at her, poor facsimiles of a Mother, but all we 
can offer to model. 


It doesn’t seem fair to pick at my mother’s scabs to get a 
better look at how my own wounds bleed, but I can dream. 
I dream of the long drive to my parents’ home, of sitting 
cross-legged on their puffy microfiber sofa in that same 
living room. One of the lightbulbs will be burned out, no 
doubt. She will put her arm around me, and I will lean 
against her smaller, desaturated frame, trying to borrow her 
strength. She will ask me in many ways what I need, what is 
wrong, what she can do, and finally I will say, “Mama.” 
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TWO YOUNG MEN 

DRESSED IN DARK 

SUITS STAND During the late 1980s, Soviet 

BEFORE ME. THEY anne et began visiting oceans 

APPARENTLY HAVE . pee numbers. During 
ese visits, Some came in 

A MESSAGE TO contact with LDS missionaries 

SHARE. and members, receiving 


the gospel message before 
returning to their homes. Thus, a small nucleus of members 
began to grow behind the Iron Curtain. Consequently, the 
church decided in 1989 to start sending missionaries from 
the Helsinki mission to the cities of Leningrad and Vyborg 
in Russia and Tallinn, Estonia’s capital. 


Visiting initially on short-term visas, these missionaries, 
along with a handful of local saints, began to spread the 
gospel. The first branch in the former Soviet Union was 
established in Tallinn in January of 1990. The church 
received official recognition in July 1991, and the first 
meetinghouse was built in November of 1999. 


The Book of Mormon in Estonian was published in January 
2000. Today, there are four congregations and a little over 
1,000 Mormons in Estonia. 


Tallinn, Estonia. Fall of 1990. 


Two young men dressed in dark suits stand before me. 
They apparently have a message to share. am with my 
friend Karin, who invited me to attend an English class 
that is taught by these young men, missionaries from the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints. These men, 
called “elders,” do not speak any Estonian, only Russian or 
Finnish, as their mission — the Helsinki, Finland mission 
— has only recently expanded its borders to include 
Estonia. It would be several years until any elders would 
learn Estonian at the Missionary Training Center. Thus, 
conducting English-language classes was a good way for 
these non-fluent missionaries to identify future prospects 
and build relationships of trust with Estonians. 


The date is one year before the Soviet Union will fall, and 

it has been more than 50 years since the USSR annexed my 
homeland under a secret 1939 Molotov-Ribbentrop pact. 
Religion has been condemned by the Soviet system for five 
decades. Churches, both Orthodox and Lutheran, have been 
considered historical landmarks and many were converted 
into museums rather than serving as places of worship. 


38 —— 


Estonian families have secretly celebrated Christmas behind 
drawn curtains as “Father Frost” openly delivers gifts 

to children on New Year’s Eve. The country has become 
estranged from religion, and I find that I harbor a certain 
curiosity, almost thirst, for it. 


The elders present their message. I am told a fascinating 
story about an angel and gold plates that initially seems 
fantastical. Yet these young men appear to have a very 
strong conviction of the truth of their message. I find myself 
wanting to know more, wanting to know everything there 
is to know about their view of God and about the history of 
their foreign church. 


We arrange to meet again. All our discussions are conducted 
in English as I speak it fluently. After a few meetings, I am 
invited to the Sunday service to meet Estonian members of 
the LDS church. The service is held at a local tennis club. 

It’s a small gathering of about 20 people. The membership 
consists mostly of young people who meet several times a 
week to discuss the teachings of the Church and engage in 
fun activities that often involve community service. 


There are no manuals or handbooks, or even a single 

Book of Mormon, available in Estonian, only in English 

or Finnish. It will be ten years until the scriptures are 
translated into Estonian. Fortunately, most Estonians speak 
several foreign languages, so lack of printed materials in 
Estonian does not prevent people from reading scripture, 
attending church meetings, or discussing doctrine. 


I was baptized in the winter of 1990. As the Church did 

not own any facilities, baptisms were typically conducted 
in banquet halls, hotels, or recreational buildings with 
pools. A small group of friends and well-wishers gathered 
to celebrate this milestone event of my life. I recall the 
excitement and sense of rebirth that I felt that day. My 
family was not a religious one, but they fully supported my 
decision to join the Church. Not too long after, my sister 
also joined the congregation. We had a wonderful group 

of young, vibrant individuals, both Estonian and Russian, 
who were excited to learn about the Gospel and follow the 
principles of our newly found faith. After being baptized 
and confirmed a member of the Church, I began assisting 
the missionaries during Sunday services by translating their 
messages to the Estonian congregation. 


Those were times of change in Estonia, times of slowly 
increasing freedoms, including re-introduction of religion. 
Estonia finally broke free from the bonds of the Soviet Union 
in 1991. After a fearsome coup, the Estonian Republic was 


re-established. During this time, the missionaries in Estonia 
were at heightened alert. They were instructed to be ready 
to leave the country at a moment's notice, in case things 
turned for the worse. Estonian independence was declared 
on August 20, 1991. Exuberant to reclaim their country 

and culture, Estonians immediately began rebuilding their 
nation and restoring all the freedoms they had enjoyed 
before the Soviet occupation. 


After joining the Church in Estonia and working to assist 
the missionaries in our small branch, I was encouraged 

to attend Brigham Young University (BYU) in Provo. My 
proficiency in English allowed me to apply for one of 

the scholarships the church had established for members 
from the former Soviet Union. My years spent at BYU 
were exciting ones, especially as I came from a completely 
different culture. I made lifelong friends and learned a lot 
about the Church, its doctrine and culture. 


While studying at BYU, I worked at the MTC, teaching 
missionaries headed to both Estonia and Finland. Beyond 
language lessons, I taught these young adults about my 
culture and people and gave them an accurate account of 
what to expect upon arrival and during their time abroad so 
that they could be more successful in their efforts. During 
this time, I also worked with the Church’s translation 
department and a team who were translating the Book of 
Mormon into Estonian, a laborious project that wouldn’t be 
completed until 2000. 


These experiences have been nothing but fascinating and 
memorable. After my years at BYU, I got married and 
moved to Toronto, Canada. At this point, my life went a 
different direction. As a new immigrant to Canada, I needed 
to dedicate a lot of time and energy establishing myself, 
looking for a job, and building a new network of friends. 
My time for church-related activities was very limited, and I 
eventually drifted into inactivity. 


I remain grateful for my association with the Church, 
especially during its introduction in Estonia. In opening my 
heart to the gospel, I learned about the life of Christ and the 
organization and traditions of the Church. This knowledge 
has allowed me to better understand the world. Ihave a 
deeper respect for individuals who have a strong testimony 
of God in their lives. Through my association with the 

LDS church, I have made lifelong friends. I cherish all the 
wonderful people I have met and experiences I have had 
because I listened to the message of two young men in dark 
suits many years ago. 
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WHATIT 
ISTOBEA 
WITCH 


AMY SORENSEN 


Still, there will be a connection with the long past...which, if 
adequately translated to the reader, would serve to illustrate 

how much of old material goes to make up the freshest novelty of 
human life. Hence, too, might be drawn a weighty lesson from the 
little-regarded truth that the act of the passing generation is the 
germ which may and must produce good or evil fruit ina 
far-distant time. 

—Nathaniel Hawthorne, The House of the Seven Gables 


Nearly three hundred years separate my birth from the 
death of my ninth great-grandmother, Ann Greenslit 
Pudeater. A son becomes a father to a daughter who 
becomes a mother to another daughter and on down 
through time until my father, until me. How many of my 
choices might still grow from hers, down all that long line of 
parents influencing children who became parents? 


How much of her blood is still in my blood? 


Ann, who was born in England in about 1621, immigrated 
to New England at an unknown date. As a middle-aged 
widow with five children, she used her nursing and 
midwifery skills to support her family. She married again, 
the husband (twenty years her junior) of one of her patients 
who had died from alcoholism. Her second husband’s death 
several years later left her with wealth and property, and 
she continued delivering babies and nursing the ill far into 
her old age. 


Until, that is, witch fervor consumed the small village where 
she lived in Salem, Massachusetts. 


No one wants to turn forty. But my early forties arrive 
anyway, changing some essential part of me. I begin to 
doubt: choices, successes, relationships. Depression creeps 
around me in a thickening mist, darker than since I was 
seventeen. My ankle throbs when I run and my knee 
twinges when I hike and my back aches a low, constant 
thrum when I am awake. My body’s shape softens, weight 
on my hips and a new bulge of flesh over my bra line. My 
face grows sharp with crow’s feet and laugh lines while my 


nasolabial folds deepen, ugly as their name. I’m not yet a 
drawing in a fairy-tale but I catch an image of the crone I 
will become each time I catch sight of myself in a mirror. 
Then, in these months of struggling with the reality of 
middle age, I discover I am the living descendant of a witch. 
This knowledge feels like a key turning a lock, like 
untangling a twisted mass of fine silver chain, like writing 

a line of perfect iambic pentameter. Like a missing puzzle 
piece finally found, finally fitted into its empty spot. 


Ann was in her seventies when she was accused of 
bewitchment and murder, an old woman the afflicted girls 
believed could turn into an owl and fly into their houses. 
Her joints must’ve ached and her wrinkles run amok; 
when she caught sight of herself in a pool of still water, 
her weathered face must’ ve surprised her. Old enough to 
be a widow twice, and yet she was hanged as a witch on 
Gallow’s Hill in September of 1692. 


I didn’t know at ten, eleven, thirteen, when I became 
compelled — fascinated and appalled all at once — by the 
Salem witch trials, that my ancestor had been accused of 
witchcraft. In my middle-school fervor of research and 
reading, I learned dates and statistics and the startling 

fact that the easiest way for an accused witch to exonerate 
herself was to confess to witchcraft and provide evidence 

of someone else’s witchery. I didn’t know it when, during 
my angry and troubled adolescence, I strung symbols on 
my bracelet, an ankh, a pentagram, three triquetras and one 
Hecate’s wheel. Those years when I wandered in darkness 
looking for an incantation to lend me light, did Ann’s power 
spark in my DNA? I didn’t know her same witchy bloody 
was in my blood when, in college, I read an excerpt from 
The Wonders of the Invisible World and at that name — Cotton 
Mather — a thrill of terror uncurled deep inside my lungs, 
followed by anger, followed by that same compulsion I felt 
in the seventh grade, reading about the witches of Salem. 


I know it now, however. I have returned to the Dewey 
sections of my childhood and adolescent libraries, reading 
again everything I can find about the Salem witch trials. I 
have dug as deeply as possible into Ann’s life, searching for 
connections that have trickled down over three centuries. I 
have remembered that deep, abiding curiosity for witches 
themselves, spinning up a power that seems formed part by 
darkness and part by light. 


Not that I believe in witches. Not really. I don’t think 
women signed their name in the devil’s book to make 
a contract for power. I don’t think they flew on brooms 
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or poked poppets with needles or muttered spells over 
cauldrons bubbling with frog spawn and the severed heart 
of a newborn lamb. This is the witch created by culture, 
alluring and dangerous and wearing a stupid hat that 
would doubtless fly away in the headwind of her broom 
flight anyway. 


Not that I 

don’t believe in 
witches either. 
Strip away the 
cultural dressing 
and what is 
dangerous and 
alluring about 

a witch is her 
power. Women’s 
power that 
culture will dress 
almost any way 
it can, to make 

it ridiculous, 

to drain it of 
strength. There is 
a strange power 
that seethes in 
darkness. There 
is a power in 
touching the 
earth as well, 
and I can picture 
Ann in Salem, on 
a summer day 
outside of her 
elegant home 
with perhaps five 
gables. Fingers 
streaming 
carefully against 
the blossoms 

of a hollyhock, 

a foxglove, on 
her way to the 
garden. She 
knows the rhythms and repetitions of nature, knows the 
ellipse of death and life, pestilence and harvest. She has 
received living babies into her lined and spotted hands, she 
has closed the eyes of the dead. 


Because it gives her an independence of sorts, this 
knowledge also gives her power. 


Men would like to squelch that power, to tame it, to 
disallow it to influence them. Some women, too. Or perhaps 
it is more that some women, made ashamed of their own 
power, twist and turn it into a malevolent, spiral shape that, 
in its forced withering, becomes a shard to cut other women 


with. 


That was what 
fascinated me 
most, reading 
as a child and a 
teenager about 
the witchcraft 
trials: what 
really caused 
those violent, 
gruesome 
deaths? The 
underlying 
question, of 
course — was 

it real? — filled 
my head with 
images of 
women in black, 
chanting spells 
in order to gain 
control of their 
world. These 
images made a 
thrilling sort of 
terror pound in 
my heart and 
my fingers tingle 
with desire to 
do the same. 
But more than 
the potential 

for sorcery, 

the fact that so 
much violence 
was done to 
women kept me 
coming back to 
the stories, looking for a way to understand a violence that 
itself began with women. A violence that the afflicted girls 
shaped into a weapon they could hand to men, who gladly 
wielded it. If the witches who were killed were true witches, 
I wondered, why didn’t their power save them? And if they 
weren't, what power did goodness have? 
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Many of the accused witches were vulnerable in some way 
or another; Ann’s vulnerability was, ironically, her success. 
As a nurse and a midwife, she had influence over the people 
in her community; she cared for the ill and helped women 
and infants survive childbirth and she was paid for her 
services. Because she didn’t follow the traditional Puritan 
womans role of meekness and servitude to a husband, she 
had wealth that was her own. She took care of herself, and 
this strength made her a threat to male power. Which in turn 
made her a target. 


I can picture Ann at her trial, a stark, cold room, a wooden 
chair, a Puritan chorus of men questioning her. Her body is 
tall and strong and although she is tired, dirty, and hungry, 
she never waivers. She doesn’t confess or name someone 
else’s misdeeds. Instead, she asks for paper to write a 
pen-and-ink denial of the charges against her, denouncing 
her accusers by name, reminding the court that one of 

her accusers is a documented liar. She refuses to save her 
life by writing a false confession. She must've believed in 
witchcraft; she must’ve felt persecuted by the crime she 
was accused of. Did she picture the people she knew in 
Salem, wondering which person was the real witch who 
falsely accused her? Did she cast about for a name, for some 
evidence of someone else’s bond with the devil, so as to 
exonerate herself? 


She didn’t. 


Instead, along with six other women that day, she was 
hanged from a tree until she died. 


This is the third place Ann comes alive for me: in the last 
moments before her death. She stands on a stool underneath 
a tree, a rope around her neck. And even then — even then. 
She takes uneven breaths, but she is breathing. Her knee 
aches and her wrists are bound so tightly, and even in 
those last moments of life, she doesn’t confess. She was 
hanged as a witch, but I cannot see her as a victim, not of 
social hysteria, not of men so deeply afraid of women that 
they sanctioned murder, nor even of young girls whose 
misunderstandings of their bodies and minds led to death. 
She is not a victim to me because she used the last power 
she had: choice. She could have spun a story of some other 
woman’ s witchcraft, but she chose not to. And thus she 
went to the gallows with her sense of self undamaged. 


That last image of Ann before her hanging fills me with 
rage, yes, but pride as well. And connection. This is what I 
claim from my ninth great-grandmother’s blood: Courage. 
The refusal to bend my choices to safety or to common 


opinion. The power of womanhood, in all its mysteries, its 
darkness and its light, its amorphous, streaming shape that 
can create almost anything. 


On Halloween when I am 43, at a family party, my small 
niece comes to me in tears. She is strong willed and fiery, 
so these tears surprise me. “Aunt Amy,” she sobs against 
my leg. “Those boys are making fun of me. They said that 
I really am a witch.” I pat her tangled blonde hair. “And I 
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don’t understand why they’re laughin’!” she wails. 

I glare at her boy cousins, who turn away to their pumpkin- 
shaped sugar cookies, and curve my arm around her 
shaking body, dressed in green and black satin and a pointy 
hat. She clutches a wicker broom in her hand. I tip her chin 
up, so she can see my eyes, and I explain. “They’re laughing 
because they know you are strong, Petunia. And so really 
they are laughing to hide that they are afraid.” 


“Afraid of me?” she asks. “But I’m little.” 


“Yes,” I tell her. “But size doesn’t change power. And 
besides. Do you know what a witch really is, Pet?” 


“She’s just a person who can cast spells and fly on a broom 
and has a black cat,” she replies. 


“Oh, no,” I say. “A witch is much more than that.” I hug her 
tighter. This small girl is not of my blood — her mother is 
my husband’s sister — but she is, she is. Power and strength 
simmer just under her skin. “Listen,” I tell her. My voice 
lowers and my words become a quiet spell between us. 

“A witch is a woman who threatens the patriarchy.” She 
murmurs my words over and over. 


“Can you remember that?” I ask her. 
“Oh yes,” she says. 


Like my young self pouring over books and writing 
impassioned papers about the unfairness of it all, it will be 
years before she understands what witches can teach her. 
But she is of the sisterhood, too. She has power, and she will 
learn how to wield it. She will learn what it is to be a witch. 


And I will continue from here. I will carry Ann’s blood 

in my blood, I will use it to make myself wise, wiser than 
wrinkles or grey hair or twinging ankles. Wiser than what 
society or religion tells me my role should be; wise enough 
to know and wield my sources of power. I will hold true to 
my true witch heritage, which all of us in this great coven of 
womanhood know is the power to shape the world. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


TURNING OUR 
HEARTS TO THE 
MOTHERS 


REVIEW BY SARAH SUMNER 
BOOK BY HEIDI HEMMING AND JULIE 
HEMMING SAVAGE 


It is human nature to look to the past in search of one’s 
reflection in order to look for a prototype to pattern one’s 
life after. Too often women look to the past only to see their 
reflection disappear, their foremothers’ voices silenced, 
forgotten, or spoken over. This is even more true for women 
of color. 


We can surmise from what little information is available 
about women and their roles in traditional, lay-level 
history texts that women were as instrumental in shaping 
the United States, both politically and culturally, as men 
were, but their stories have been ignored, esteemed as 
inconsequential by historians. As Gerda Lerner, the first 
historian specializing in women’s history, said: “People 
didn’t think women had a history worth knowing.” 


Heidi Hemming and Julie Hemming Savage’s Women 
Making America seeks to give voice to those foremothers by 
weaving together the experiences and accomplishments of 
hundreds of women into a cohesive narrative, seamlessly 
connecting the stories of each successive generation, each 
standing on the shoulders of their mothers. 


The book is a beautifully presented, approachable survey 
of over 200 years of women in America. Though it was 
designed to be a textbook for middle and high school 
students, it is also engaging enough to read for pleasure. 
Each era is divided into subsections, which discuss various 
aspects of female life such as work (paid and unpaid), 
beauty and fashion trends and their influence on women’s 
quality of life, family life, and politics. It gives enough 
detail to enable the reader to create a vivid mental picture of 
each time period, but does not overburden the reader with 
facts and dates. Each chapter is generously seasoned with 
photos, artwork, and fascinating sidebar vignettes, creating 
a feast which can be enjoyed in nibbles, sampling from 
chapters and sections as the mood inspires, or which can be 
devoured voraciously from cover to cover. 


While other texts may only offer a chronology of influential 
feminists, such as Lucy Stone and Betty Friedan, Women 
Making America explores the lives of all manner of women, 
from driven scientists, artists, and athletes trying to pursue 
their passions to the everyday conditions of unpaid work in 
the home. Nor is it a history exclusive to middle-class white 
women. The authors have thoughtfully considered the lives 
of women of every race and socioeconomic status. 


As I read through each time period, I felt as if I were getting 
to know myself better, whether it was seeing my own 

daily struggles manifested in each era, or understanding 
the root cause of a societal norm that still undermines 
women. By the end, my heart swelled with gratitude for 
the fortitude, grit, and pluck the women who proceeded 
me had displayed. Reading this book from cover to cover 
helped me better understand and appreciate the innate 
worth of a woman. I was reminded that women have long 
been capable of whatever they set their minds to, even if 
society has often limited the expression of those capabilities. 
Women Making America honestly acknowledges those 
cultural limitations, but overall, it is a hopeful celebration 
of womanhood, highlighting the women brave enough to 
push relentlessly against those boundaries to expand the 
opportunities for each succeeding generation. To quote 
Gerda Lerner once more, “women’s history is the primary 
tool for women’s emancipation.” 
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SUMMER 2018 ISSUE 


ALLEOR SUBMISSION WOMEN, 
— rr MORMONISM 
Exponent II is always accepting submissions on any subject. AN 'D) FOOD 


We often hear: “I am not sure what to write about or how to 


even begin a personal essay.” What relationship does food play in 


your relationship to Mormonism? 
What memories do you have of food 
culture in your ward and family? 
When has a meal that you brought 

or received made an impact in your 
life? Tell us about how food and 

food ritual has nourished or been a 
challenge for you. Submissions should 
be 700 — 2,400 words and can be sent to 
exponentiieditor@gmail.com. 


The best essays start as everyday stories. Something happens 
to us that we did not expect, or we react to something in an 
unexpected way. We had a script in our mind as to how a 
scene would play out; then the story changed and we found 
ourselves in a completely different narrative. Notice these 
moments as you move through life; think about moments 
like these in your past life. These moments are the stories that 
spark interesting essays. 


With one of these ideas in mind, ask yourself a few questions 


and jot down ee cwerkt Deadline for submissions is April 1, 


2018. 


e¢ What was I expecting? How was I living in the world 
before? 

e¢ What happened that I did not expect? 

e¢ What were the details of the moment — what led up to C ALE N 'D) AR 
this point, what was going on with the main players; 
what was the setting; what were the reactions of the 
bystanders; what did I see, hear, smell, taste, and feel? 

¢ How was the world different afterward? How was I 
different? How is it now? 


SPRING ISSUE 


April 15 
Deadline for subscriptions 


Take these notes and organize them into a simple draft. Stay Mid-May 
focused on your story and keep in mind a few things not to Arrives to subscribers 
do — they can be distracting to you and the reader. 

Zi a SUMMER ISSUE 


April 1 
Deadline for submissions 


¢ Don’t add lots of quotations. We want to hear your voice 
and how you frame your experience. 
e Unless submitting to Sabbath Pastorals or Women’s 


Theology, we want to hear your experiences and insights July 1 
about those experiences in narrative form and not as a Deadline for subscriptions 
doctrinal talk. 
¢ Don’t feel compelled to tidy things up with a moral to the EarlyAugust 
story. The best essays describe what happened, what it DEMOS eile 
means to the writer, and then invites the reader to make FALL ISSUE 
their own connections to their life. 
July 1 
Drafts are meant to invite discussion and revision; they are Deadline for submissions 
never perfect. Send the best draft to us and let us look it over. 
October 1 


Don’t be intimidated if you are a new writer. If your story is 
a fit for the magazine, we have staff members who can work 
one-on-one with you to prepare your essay for publication. 


Deadline for subscriptions 


Early November 
Arrives to subscribers 
The Exponent II editors are dedicated to sharing a broad range 


of Mormon women’s voices and vision through their writing 
and art. 


If you have something you would like to submit, please send 
it to exponentiieditor@gmail.com 
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